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The Linguist 
By Ella Broadus Robertson 


Y little son sits on my knee 

(Not yet a score of months has he), 

And gazing at the fire’s bright blaze 
Drops meditative phrase on phrase, 
In some quaint Oriental tongue 
Invented when the world was young, 
Familiar in a previous stage 
When he was an illustrious sage! 


Prov. 23 : 29-35 


And now his accents swiftly change, 
His spirit soars to freer range, 

And doth a rhythmic language find 
Crooning, mysterious as the wind, 
Staccato, restless, passionate : 

A gypsy scene the tones create, 

An incantation’s ecstasy, 


Or wild Hungarian rhapsody. » 


Anon he comes for converse sweet 
Upon what passes in the street. 
How trippingly the words do run, 
Like every language and like none, 
So lively, earnest, easy, clear,— 
Ah, could the Esperantists hear! 
For any one not born a dunce 
Might understand this tongue at once, 


And sometimes I can plainly see 

A glory fills the nursery ; 

The morning star shines in his eyes; 

He answers far-off harmonies 

With notes ethereal, exquisite, 

So tender, joyous, thrilling-sweet, 

The spirit’s inward ear they reach 

And tell me things past human speech. 
LovIsviL_Le, Ky. 


Danger Signals 

God allows no child of his to go on to personal 
disaster without doing much to avert such disaster by 
unmistakable danger signals, We all know what our 
own danger signals are; when a crash comes it is 
simply because we would not heed them. We know, 
for example, that a certain line of discussion with a 
friend is almost sure to result in friction, antagonism, 
perhaps sharp words and wounded feelings. And we 
know perfectly well when our conversation begins to 
approach the danger line in this particular thing. 





When we resolutely refuse to get drawn into any such 
discussion, we are safe ; when we think we can risk 
it, we pay the penalty. There would never be any 
penalty, any heart-burnings and regrets, if we heeded 
the first intimation of a danger signal. But we do not; 
and then we wonder why we keep on failing ! 


ax 
Being Sure and Speaking Out 


Confidence in a great truth is a talent that ought 
not to be buried. Hearty belief is not so common 
that the world can afford to let it hide. A certain in- 
fluential association, formed to defend conservative 
views of the Bible, has from the beginning devoted 
itself to argument and apologetics ; but at its last 
meeting it appointed a committee to prepare a series 
of definite, positive statements that will be published 
widely as a manifesto. As was said in the debate on 
that occasion, authority is more influential than logic, 
and those'that are sure of the logical soundness of 
their position are weak and foolish if they do not 
proclaim it boldly. It is the fashion to decry dog- 
matism in religion ; but we laud science, and what 
is more dogmatic than science when it reaches what 
it considers a proved truth? The Master of men 
spoke with authority. With his truth in their minds 
and his love in their hearts let Christians, too, speak 
with the authority to which they, of all men, have a 


right. 
Blessed Prodigality 


Efforts to set a limit to one’s Christian activity 
are suicidal. Loyalty qualified is disloyalty. A 
mother might as well attempt to measure and restrict 
motherly love, as a Christian try to moderate the 
claims made upon him by his faith. He must simply 
do his utmost. When Sister Dora went to nurse poor 


<< 


“But Now Lead 


HE mood of surrender is too often misrepresented 
to us as a spiritless one. The prevailing fault 
of most devotional writing is that it is too tame, 

and does not do justice to the immense relief which is 
the mark of a great surrender. There is, it is true, a 
kind of yielding to God which seems to use up all the 
strength and leave one afterward in a state of mere 
resignation ; but there is also such a thing as passion- 
ate surrender, in which the soul feels that it cannot too 
soon be done with all that it has left behind, or too 
soon fare forward to enter upon what God has in store 
for it. And this kind of surrender rather than some- 
thing plaintively devotional is what one may feel 
breathed out in the hymn ‘ Lead, Kindly Light.’’ 
Those words ‘‘ But now’’ mark a clean break with 
the old order of life, and there seems to be no hint of 
a looking behind as if there were in the past anything 
that one might regret to lose. It is not the utterance 
of one who is seeking divine guidance as a last resort, 
but of one who wonders that‘he could have been so 
long satisfied with the poverty of a self-guided life. 
It is the conviction of one who has everything to gain 
and little to lose, rather than of one who fcels that he 
is making any sacrifice. As there is vo hint of death, 
there is also no hint of sacrifice, no thought of a rich 
past to be broken with or high ambitions to be for- 
saken, but just a great relief and a great release from 
a mistaken way and misleading hopes. Everywhere 





Continuing the series of editorials on several of the richly 
suggestive phrases in Newman's hymn ‘Lead, Kindly 
Light.’’ Nine have already been published; the series will 
be concluded with an editorial on the phrase ‘‘ And with the 
Morn those Ange! Faces Smile.’’ 


‘course, be smaller than usual. 


- for the personal needs of Christians at home. 


unfortunates far below herself in the ‘social scale,’ 
her cultured friends said it was too much. So they 
said also when Keith Falconer devoted his brilliant 
talents to carrying the gospel to forsaken Arabia. So 
the world is always saying. But the Christian an- 
swers, ‘‘If there are limits to set, God will set them.’’ 
This is what Jesus tried to show the rich young 
ruler. This is what he meant when he told another, 
‘* Leave the dead to bury their own dead’’; and an- 
other, who wished to bid farewell to his loved ones, . 
‘*No man, having put his hand to the plow, and look- 
ing back, is fit for the kingdom of God.'’ Those 
alone are true who hold nothing back. One cannot 
be cautious in love and faith. One must be prodigal 
in the service of Christ. 


x 
Drawing on Empty Cruses 


When funds are needed for any of God's chil- 
dren, it is a minor matter if the treasury seems to be 
empty. God pays little attention to an obstacle as 
trifling as that, and his children may safely do the 
same. Last year money was ‘‘tight,’’—very, very 
tight, —owing to the depressed business and financial 
conditions. But the work of the Kingdom in non- 
Christian lands needed more money, not less, than 
ever before, for there were opportunities for evangel- 
ism that surpassed any the world had yet seen. 
Every human reckoning would have said that North 
America’s contribution to foreign missions must, of 
But notice the fact : 
the United States and Canada gave $602,000 more 
to foreign missions than the year before. The money 
was needed ; itcame. The same laws are in operation 
Wher- 
ever there is a need, omnipotence is not crippled by 
any earthly lack. Our empty cruses are God's spec- 
ial opportunities, 


Thou Me On” 


in Newman's hymn we find justification for believing 
that its strength and virility deserve more attention 
than they have received. Relief over things that have 
been put behind, as if one were glad to be quit of 
them forever and could never wish them back, is what 
seems to inspire the prayer ‘‘ Lead thou me on."’ 

However much thought and planning may go to 
the forming of our plans for life, there often comes 
slowly over the mind a suspicion that, after all, life is 
not getting on. Many a definite end for which we 
strove may have been quite successfully achieved, 
many of its prizes may have been won, while leaving 
us with the feeling that they have in no wise advanced 
us in the real purpose of life. For guidance is not 
the first thing that most of us think of in mapping 
out our lives. We incline rather to take care of them 
by the most diligent planning, and we call upon God to 
bless and forward what we have planned. 

Encouraged early in life to be definite in purpose 
and. to. consider what we wish our life to be, many of us 
have seemed to start on our way advantaged above our 
fellows by the ambitious and resolute line we have 
struck out for ourselves. We wondered at the seem- 
ing looseness with which others let life shape itself for 
them. With sharp and well-defined notions of the cir- 
cumstances under which our nature would work best, 
or what influences we required for our best work, we 
arranged life so as to exclude the things that did not 
contribute tosuch anend. Leaving nothing to,chance, 


thinking it enough to have a well-formed plan and 
ask God's blessing upon it, many men have failed to 
until, in 
(Continued on page 105, first column) 


see how there could be room for much else, 











pt questions on life insurance have been 
propounded by readers and discussed by the 

Editor, in these columns, more than once. Some 
time ago, in order to secure definite statements as to 
convictions and experiences in this field, the readers 
were invited to write in answer to certain questions, 
among which were the following : 


Do you believe in the righteousness and 
blessings of life insurance? Why? What 
have you known personally of its blessings? 

The answers were many and interesting. The large 
majority were unhesitating in their convictions as to 
the duty and blessing of insurance. The reasons of 
the few who thought otherwise were so completely 
answered and outweighed by the affirmative views, 
that a limited selection from the latter class only is 
now given in this full page forum. 


Protection after Business Failure 


A iew years ago, during the hard times in the nineties, while 
. engaged in business I “‘went broke."’ I had sold all the 
goods that I had and turned the money over to my creditors, 
and then put a mortgage on the only home that my poor old 
mother had. Then, to climax the whole thing, I put a chattel 
mores on the household furniture, and I was broken down in 
health and had a family, besides being hundreds of dollars 
in debt, which I was not able to pay at the time. 

I should like to ask some of those people who object to life 
insurance whether it would have been better for me to have 
died in that condition without any protection to my aged 
mother, my wife and little ones, and my creditors, or to carry 
some life insurance to protect them? And could they, having 
the inside of my experience, condemn me for carrying some 
insurance? I think 1 Timothy 5:8 ought to be sufficient to 
convince any one on the subject. 

Further, my mother was a widowed lady. My eldest 
brother died very suddenly. Mother carried a small amount 
of insurance on brother's life which saved the family from an 
embarrassment. 

Again, a brother-in-law dying, leaving sister and little folks 
to look after, left enough insurance to give sister a start in 
business and put her where she could help herself.—A Wash- 
ington Business Man. 


Paid off Debts and Cared for Family 


I most heartily believe in the righteousness and blessings 
of life insurance. ‘Ten years ago I was left a widow with one 
boy and ‘two girls, all in the elementary schools, penniless, 
It was hard enough to lose such a husband as mine was, and 
I could never have brought up the children the way he, wished 
them educated had it not been for the insurance money. ; With 
this money I paid funeral expenses, doctor's bill, other small 
debts, and finally freed our home. I had five hundred dollars left 
and the battle for bread before me. I took this money to the 
bank for a rainy day, and looked for work. 
hosiery and taught three half days a week in a private school, 
French and German, The three children went through high 
school. The oldest is married to a minister now. The second 
is a teacher in our (Canton) schools, and my boy works in an 
office and is saving his money to go to college. God has blessed 
us in all our doings. I could never have earned enough to 
pay off debts and make a living, but the insurance money 
helped me out.—An Ontario Widow. 


Almshouse Testimony 

Our heavenly Father dages not do for us what we can, if we 
will, do for ourselves. A lecturer at Yale some time since 

ointed out that of 1,r10 persons in the Philadelphia alms- 

ouse, only three were found who had been secs weed oe of 
life insurance. These had benefited to the extent of $6,000, 
but through profligacy and improvidence were reduced to 
pauperism. In the Montgomery County (Pa.) almshouse 
were 133 persons, none of whom had ever been the beneficiaries 
of life insurance. Father Lynch of Chicago says that of 6,000 
children received during five years at one of the large church 
asylums the parents carried life insurance in not more than 
twelve cases. January 1, 1907, there were in force in ‘‘ old 
line’ companies 5,792,956 ordinary policies insuring $11,253- 
194.077, not including $2, 453,603,707 in industrial policies, and 
for me to condemn this vast army of men for their endeavor to 
prevent their loved ones, widows and orphans, from being 
objects of charity in the event the one who should provide for 
them was called away in early life, would zo¢ be a reflection 
on these men who have acted so wisely and in harmony with 
the Scripture you quote (1 Tim. 5:8), but on me or the one 
who thus expresses himself.—A Colorado Insurance Agent. 


For Charitable Bequests 


I believe in the future life insurance will be used for pur- 
poses not now generally thought of. For example, it is one of 
the most convenient and economical ways of leaving charitable 
bequests. I carry some such policies myself. I do not think 
it right to force my wife to sacrifice assets at my death that I 
am not willing to dispose of while living. By small annual 
payments by me I can leave funds to causes and institutions in 
which I am interested, and not rob my family, at my death, by 
any forced disposition of assets at a time when I am no longer 
here to increase them, This also simplifies the disposition of 
my estate, as it does not interfere with my will ; and such be- 
quests cannot be contested, nor do they have to pay a tax 
which the state, very unjustly it seems to me, imposes upon 
money left to good causes. 

Is not life insurance carrying out the injunction, “‘ Bear ye 
one another's burdens,"’ in a thoroughly scientific and practi- 
cal way? Does it not bind its members together, remindin 
us that we are our brother's keeper, and that no man livet 
to himself or dieth to himself? Does it not make a bond of 
fellowship, all for one and one for all? Does it not promote a 
stability of business, uniting hundreds of thousands of persons 
of various creeds and races and states and nations in a bond 
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in pro longevi 
the uninsured who fill our charitable institutions ?—A Penusy/- 
vania Insurance Manager. ; 


Educated the Children and Cared for an Invalid 

Yes, because without it myself and children would have 
been thrown upon charity. y husband died 
leaving me four chiidren and a of 
aid, supplemented by teaching sch I have been’ able to 
educate my children and fit them for usefulness in life ; also 
was able to give delicacies as well as necessities to one daugh- 
ter who recently died of consumption.—A Colorado Widow. 


Saved a Mother's Home 


I had this experience with a young man who was the main 
support of his home. He was full of health and vigor, and 
was saving for his mother’s home, which was not yet paid for. 

I asked him to put his savings into life insurance. He was 
reluctant because he thought it might be too long before he 
could draw therefrom. I pointed out that should he die soon 
his mother would have no home, as what little she was making 
was going to pay for it and would have to be diverted to keep 
her if he were gone, and she would only have his small sav- 
ings. But that if he were to take a — his mother would 
have, in case of his death, enough to pay for the home. 

He accepted my advice. He paid one year’s premium, and 
was not, for God took him. His mother drew one thousand 
dollars in cash from the insurance company and fifty dollars 
from the savings company. 

I have paid my premium to the same company with greater 
freedom ever since I paid it the year of my friend’s death, as 
I felt there was brotherly love in this good business investment. 
—An Ontario Pastor. 


Protecting Proper Loans 


I have known a number of cases where young men were en- 
abled to borrow money to spend in educational work by 
merely having a policy of life insurance to protect the lender 
in the event of the death of the borrower. regard an invest- 
ment in life insurance as being upon exacily the same footing 
as an investment in real estate, or anything else, which wrongs 
no one and protects against future want.—A Wisconsin Reader. 


Important Missionary Work 


I believe in it thoroughly, and often, in personal dealing, 
take it up as an important subject for Indian Christians to 
consider.—A Foreign Missionary in Jubbulpore, India. 


Practical Ministerial Relief 


Answering your query regarding life insurance, let me say, 
for one preacher, that.1 carry $3,500. .I could not sleep well 
if | did not. That is the best way to support Ministerial 
Rélief. Cromwell said to his soldiers, ‘‘trust in God, and 
keep your powder dry.’" In insurance I am keeping the 
powder dry. I knew a young man with wife and three chil- 
dren. He had saved nothing in life. Was induced to buy 
$2,000 of insurance. Six months after he paid his first 
premium he was killed outright. With the insurance the wife 
bought a forty-acre farm with good house and barns, and had 
enough to get what stock she needed to start. Another 
young man was a farm renter. Had only a little stock and just 
starting in life. Had twin boys two years old. He bought in- 
surance. Lightning killed him, and his widow got $1,300 
with which to help care for her and her boys. It got a com- 
fortable home which they otherwise could not have had.—Axz 
Ohio Pastor. 

A Marriage Obligation 

I believe that no man has the right to ask a woman to marry 
him unless he is able to protect her even after he is dead, any 
more than a married man has the right to leave her during his 
lifetime to be cared for by her friends and neighbors.—A Dis- 
trict of Columbia Physician. 


Joseph's Authority 

I certainly do believe in the righteousness of life insurance : 

cause, in my opinion, the principles of life insurance are 
clearly taught in the Bible in the action of Joseph at God's com- 
mand in preparing for the seven years of famine during the 
seven years of plenty, and wherever care for the dependent 
ones is taught. 

I believe in the blessings of life insurance from personal 
observation. For instance : A widow left with a small farm 
and a debt of $2,000 would have lost that farm or been com- 
pelled to sacrifice it but for the fact that her husband left an 
equal amount of life insurance with which to pay that debt, and 
she and her seventeen-year-old son were able to make a living 
for the family. Such cases can be multiplied indefinitely. 

I have no doubt that those who believe that carrying life 
insurance indicates ‘‘ distrust of God’s Word '’ make strenuous 
efforts to leave something for their wives and children in case 
they were taken from them, and certainly in no way can this 
be done so certainly and favorably as by life insurance.—A 
Missouri Reader. 

God Will Help If — 


My idea of faith is this, that God.will help those who help 
themselves, and not those who pray that he may help them, 
and then sit down with folded hands and wait for him to do 
so, and neglect the opportunities that come to them of help- 
ing themselves. God will help us at all times, but he wants 
our co-operation.—An Ontario Reader. 


Trust, or Laziness ? 

The strange conceptions some persons seem to have of what 
it means to ‘‘trust in God"’ I believe are not trust at all, but 
unconscious laziness. God gave me a brain, and will not 
think for me ; he gave me strength and ability to work, and 
will not provide for me if I don’t do all I can to help myself; 
he gives me sense enough to know that I may any minute be 
taken from those who depend upon me for their material sus- 


~ tenance, then why'should I not provide against that time? I 


praise God that I can depend upon him to help me when and 
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where I cannot help myself, but I'll not ask him to take care 
of my loved ones in a way that it is my bounden duty to do, 
and that he has enabled me to do.—Am /ilinois Pastor. 


A Form of Unselfish Love 

Straight life insurance is unselfish provision for those en- 
trusted to our care ; an act of unselfish love, it partakes of the 
nature of God himself.—4An Ontario Reader. 

An Awkward Question 

I had a little amusing experience along this line, a few years 
ago, which might interest you. One stormy mid-week Shaper: 
meeting, with only a few present, took on a very informal turn. 
The pastor's subject was ‘''Trusting God."' In the course of 
his remarks he said he would not insure his life, as he felt it 
would be distrusting Him. When he was through, I said I 
could not agree with our pastor on the insurance question. I 
believed it was a providential place whereby one dependent 
on his wages or salary could provide in some measure for the 
future of his family, which every one 5 ny to do. Then I 
turned to him and put the question, ‘‘Do you insure your 
household furniture?’' He replied that he dia. Everybody 
smiled, and the matter ended.—A Massachusetts Business Man. 


Essentially a Christian Institution 

I most sincerely believe in the righteousness and blessing of 
life insurance, first, because it is a product of Christianity. In 
heathen lands where the Bible has not gone, nor the name of 
Jesus known, nor his church established, there is no thought 
whatever of making any provision for those of their own house. 
It is only where the Bible has gone and the name of Jesus 
known that men have been influenced to band themselves to- 
gether in life insurance organizations, for the purpose of making 
provision for their families after their death. 

What is trusting the Lord? We as Christians must keep 
our eyes open, or the evil one will deceive us. He has de- 
ceived many good honest Christians by making them believe 
that without doing a single thing to provide for those of their 
own house, they are trusting the Lord, when the real fact is 
they are not trusting the Lord at all, but are trusting their own 
delusions. We do not trust the Lord until we make use of the 
provisions he places within our reach through life insurance, 
which makes it possible for every man to make some provision 
for those of his own house.—A New York Pastor. 


As a Physician Sees It 


I do so believe, because of its results. In my experience 
as a physician, I have known many men and a few women 
who, through misfortune, chiefly long-continued illness, had 
become penniless, yet were able, owing to an insurance policy, 
to procure board, nursing and other necessary attention to the 
end of life. 

I have also known men who have been saved from business 
wreck through ability to borrow on the security of a life policy 
(term or endowment).—A California Physician, 


When Leaving Our Loved Ones 


With all my heart. If it is a sacred duty to provide for 
one’s family while he is with them, do his duty and his love 
lapse with his leaving them? Did any of the hundreds ot 
Sunday-school officers, teachers, and scholars who. enjoyed 
those famous trips to the World's Sunday School Conventions 
at Jerusalem and Rome leave no provision for those whom 
they left behind, leaving them entirely to the Lord and them- 
selves? If not, why should they do so when there is no hope 
of returning to help their loved ones?—A Quebec Reader. 


Sending the Boy to College 


Soon after I left college I took out two endowment poli- 
cies, one for thirty years and one for twenty-five years, think- 
ing that if I should marry I might have a boy about that time 
whose college bills would need to be paid, and that money 
would be very acceptable. ‘So it proved, and his way was 
clear through college.—A Connecticut Pastor. 


The Sunday School Times believes in life insurance. 
It counts the carrying of life insurance a duty and a 
blessing. The editors and publishers of the paper, past 
and present, for two generations at least, have acted 
upon what they held to be their own duty by carrying 
personal life insurance to the full extent of their means. 

Life insurance offers us the opportunity of caring 
for those who are dependent upon us, by our making 
a moderate expenditure during the years when we are 
able to do so, the rate of this expenditure being deter- 
mined, not by chance or guess work, but by accurate 
study of known facts. When the time comes for the 
life insurance to be paid to the beneficiary, this ex- 
pense falls upon no one person, but is divided among 
a great number of persons who have combined their 
money, or ‘‘ premiums,’’ for exactly this purpose, — 
to help each other. 

In other words, the buying of life insurance is, in 
principle, like the buying of any other provision for 
the needs of those whom God has placed in our care. 
As one reader suggests, if a man who is going on a 
journey counts it a duty/t6 provide in advance for food 
and clothing and other necessaries for his family dur- 
ing the time of his absence, in order that they shall 
not be a burden to others, he must properly count 
it a duty to provide against those same needs of his 
dear ones, if he has the means and the opportunity 
to do so, in preparation for that absence when he will 
leave them for the last time on earth. Life insurance 
gives him this opportunity. Duty-doing here, as in 
all things, indicates more faith in God, rather than less. 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 7 (Acts 8 : 26-40) 








N THIS country men are often unexpectedly thrown 
into the limelight of publicity without any inten- 
tion upon their part of seeking the center of the 

stage. It was so with me when it came to the passage 
of what were commonly known as the Agnew- Hart 
anti-gambling bills in the extra session of the New 
York Legislature of 1908. 

A word as to the conditions in the racing world which 
my vote helped to upset. I believe that that vote was 
justified, and I shall never regret it. It ended a sit- 
uation in which law had been made a mockery. 

The Constitution of the State of New York declares 
in Article 1, Section 9 : 

. . . nor shall any lottery or the sale of lottery tickets, 
ee book-making, or any other kind of gambling 

ereafter be authorized or allowed within this State ; and 
the Legislature shall pass appropriate laws to prevent offenses 
against any of the provisions of this section. 


It will be seen from this section that pool-selling 
and book-making had been absolutely pfohibited by 
the people. But by 1908 their plain command had 
been set at naught for thirteen years. The legislature 
of 1895, the year the above section took effect, pre- 
tended to obey the people’s mandate. Some very 
clever brains must have guided that body, for it obeyed 
the order while disregarding it. This was no easy 
thing to do, but clever legal light showed the way. 


Cleverly Dodging the Constitution 

First an amendment to the Penal Code Section 351 
was drawn up. That section declared that any one 
convicted of pool-selling, book-making, etc., shall be 
guilty of a felony, and punishable by imprisonment, and 
by a fine not to exceed $2,000. This was amended by 
inserting what would appear to a layman to be a very 
innocent clause. It read, ‘‘ except where another 
penalty is provided by law.’’ Thus if gambling was 
‘conducted under circumstances which brought it 
under some other law, the culprit was to be punished 
according to that other law, and not in accordance 
with Section 351 of the Penal Code. And the book- 
maker who the Constitution said should not ply his 
trade was skilfully brought in under another law. It 
was known as Chapter 570 of the laws of 1895. Its 
object was to destroy book-making at the race-tracks ; 
its effect was permanently to establish book-making. 
It said in Section 17: 


Any person who upon any race course authorized by or 
entitled to the benefits of this act shall make or record, 
directly or indirectly, any bet or wager on thg result of any 
trial or contest of speed, or power of endurance of horses, 
taking place upon such race course, shall forfeit the value 
of any money or property so wagered, received, or held by 
him, to be recovered in a civil action by the person or per- 
sons with whom such wager is made, or by whom such 
money or property is deposited. This penalty is exclusive 
of all other penalties prescribed by law for the acts in this 
Section specified, ... 


Thus a man who ‘‘ made a book’’ in New York 
City was guilty of a felony, while a man who ‘‘ made 
a book”’ on a race-track could only be sued by his 
victim for the money wagered and lost. Or an act 
on one side of a fence was a felony, punishable by a 
term of years in prison, and on the other side of the 
fence it was no crime at all) The man who was con- 
victed of ‘‘ making a book’’ at a race-course came 
clearly under the Section of the Penal Code, except 
for the fact that where his act was under the terms of 
another law, he was punishable only under that other 
law. In his case the other law prevented the people 
of the state from upholding the majesty of their law. 
They were given no interest in hiscrime. His fellow- 
gambler, he who made the wager, was the only man 
who could prosecute him, and he merely had a civil 
action for the recovery of his wager. : 

This certainly was a new departure for criminal law. 
It deprived all district atturneys of their right to en- 
force the law. It brushed the people of the state to 
one side. It transformed a serious crime into-a mere 
tort or private wrong. 

It was this condition of the law which Governor 
Charles E. Hughes believed needed correction. 
There were two bills necessary to work the reform 
ation ; one to amend the racing law, and the other to 
amend the. Penal Code. They were introduced in the 
upper House by Senator George B. Agnew, and in 
the lower House by Assemblyman Merwin .K. Hart. 
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The Vote that Balked the Race-Track Gamblers 


By the Hon. Otto G. Foelker, rormerty new York State Senator, now Member of the House of Representatives of the United States 





That the heroic, life-risking effort of a sick man, 
in casting his legislative vote, killed the hopes of 
the race-track gamblers of New York State last 
June, was flashed by telegraph throughout the 
country the day the victory was won. Whether 
his effort would cost him his life was-not known 
at the time. He recovered; but he has never 
before told his own story of that day and the stir- 
ting events that led up to it. This story is now 
published here for the first time, having been 
written exclusively for The Sunday School Times. 





The session of 1908 was a trying year for both 
senators and assemblymen. There were many im- 
portant bills and measures up for consideration, 
Governor Hughes was unlike any other governor the 
state had had in years. He was determined, so far 
as his own office was concerned, to have his way. He 
was equally determined to leave the legislature in ab- 
solute freedom. Yet he was also determined to omit 
no effort on his own part that was proper under the 
Constitution that might insure the success of a reform. 
He had made a second effort to have the State Super- 
intendent of Insurance removed. He did this in spite 
of the fact that he knew it would again anger some of 
the most powerful men in the senate. He would not 
bargain for his measures. They must pass upon their 
own merits or be defeated. So it was with the meas- 
ures in which different members were interested ; they 
too must stand or fall upon their merits when asking 
for the Executive's approval. 

This was a new method in the State capitol, for 
Albany had grown accustomed to barter and sale in 
the matter of legislation. I do not mean by this that 
legislation was sold and bought. I mean that in the 
past, under other governors, doubtful measures had 
been accepted by the executives that other measures 
in which the same executives were interested might 
be passed ; men voted for other men’s bills because 
other men agreed to vote for their bills. As between 
the governor and the legislature this style of mani- 
pulation had disappeared in 1908. As a result the 
legislature was irritable ; the Governor was adamant, 


The Crushing Pressure of the Session 

The session made increased demands upon a legis- 
lator. One had to stand either with the Governor or 
against him. Some days were long days. There 
were occasions when I went from breakfast until nearly 
midnight without eating. When I did finally escape, 
through adjournment, I ate as a hungry man would 
naturally eat. Under these circumstances I fell sick 
the last week of the regular session. I was confined 
to my room in Albany from Tuesday until Friday of 
that week. I was under medical attendance. I was 
brought to Brooklyn by friends on Friday, and re- 
mained confined to the house for three days longer. 

My vote had been cast for the Agnew-Hart bills 
when they were lost in the regular session. There 
were fifty-one senators. It took twenty-six votes to 
pass any measure. My vote made the twenty-fifth 
and there were just twenty-five negative votes, There 
was then one vacancy in the senate. It was caused 
by the death of Senator Franchot, Yet in spite of 
the fact that I had voted right on the bills it was 
whispered about among the newspaper correspondents 
that I was in hiding so as to prevent a reconsideration 
of the anti-gambling bills should a senator be found 
who was willing to change his position. 

After I was able to be about, I felt all run down, 
Under the advice of my friends, my physician, and 
my family, I determined to take a rest and get away 
from the city ; and I selected Staatsburgh, a quiet 
village on the banks of the Hudson, where my wife's 
family resided. I went to the home of Mr. Fred G. 
Bodenstein, my father-in-law. I had been there but 
a.short time when I grew worse. Dr. Franklin M. 
Murphy diagnosed my case as appendicitis, and, call- 
ing a New York surgeon, Dr. J. Prescott Grant, for a 
consultation, advised an immediate operation. 

The operation for appendicitis is not a serious one. 
It seldom results fatally unless the disease has pro- 
gressed too: far. ..I should have. recovered in two 
weeks. I did not, howevér, follow the usual course 
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of the average convalescent. My nervous system wis 
in poor shape. I was constantly sought out by 
people on both sides of the great controversy. 

The Governor had called a special session of the 
legislature ; he had also ordered a special election 
to fill the one vacancy in the senate ; and the Re- 
publican nominee pledged to this reform had been 
elected, although it was said that both party machines 
were against him. This had been regarded as a per- 
sonal victory for the Governor, who had stumped the 
district. -If no vote in the affirmative was changed, 
the two measures had now just the necessary twenty - 
six votes required by the Constitution. But mine was 
one of those twenty-six. If I did not recover early 
enough to return to the special session, the two bills 
would be lost, and their friends would point again to 
my sickness at the end of the regular session, and my 
present indisposition, and would hold me responsible. 


A Vote that Cost Something 

While I lay at Staatsburgh trying to regain my 
strength, these thoughts were going through my head 
daily. Newspaper correspondents were continually 
coming to the cottage to see me. At first they were 
turned away. Some of them showed that they were 
suspicious and doubted the accounts of my illness. | 
received an enormous mail, which I could not begin to 
answer. Clergymen interested in the reforms called 
upon me. I had several communications with the 
Governor's secretary, Mr. Robert Fuller. 

It was in this atmosphere that I was fighting for 
strength. It was with this strain upon my mind that 
I tried to get upon my feet. So the days went by, 
until the day of the special session arrived upon 
which that vote of mine was needed, June 11. 

I had made up my mind to go to Albany if it killed 
me. I had promised the Governor that I would be 
there. An express train was stopped at Staatsburgh, 
and I was put aboard. I cannot recollect much of 
what happened that day. I was in some pain. It is 
only indistinctly that I can remember voting upon the 
bills. While in the crowded Senate Chamber, and 
when surrounded by an excited body of members, I 
cannot recall distinctly what any of them said to me. 
It was oppressively hot. Lieutenant-Governor Chanler 
was kind enough to put his private room at my disposal. 
My closest friend in Albany, Assemblyman Thomas J. 
Surpless of Brooklyn, was in constant attendance upon 
me, as was also the Rev. William Sheafe Chase, 

After the session I was taken back to Staatsburgh, 
where I remained for a couple of weeks trying to 
overcome the nervous breakdown which had set in, 
Then I returned to my old home in Brooklyn. -1 re- 
ceived many threatening letters, all of which were 
anonymous, I was attacked in them as a hypocrite 
and as a man who had destroyed the means of gaining 
a living for thousands of my fellow-beings. 1 was 
also overwhelmed with messages of congratulation 
from all over the country. Two letters came from 
France, and one from England. I felt that 1 had 
done my duty, and that my constituents would stand 
by me. My judgment was right, for, a vacancy 
occurring by the death of Congressman Charles ‘I’. 
Dunwell from my district, I had but ‘to express a 
desire to be nominated and my wish was gratified. 
At the election which followed I was returned the 
victor with a plurality over my Democratic opjonent 
of 3,238, and he was credited with being a very strong 
candidate. This was a most gratifying result, for 
next to Governor Hughes I was possibly the most 
bitterly assailed man in the entire state. 

Many rumors were set going about my district be- 
fore and during the campaign. I was accused of 
taking the money of the race-track men, and of then 
refusing to deliver my vote. When people laughed 
at that, and asked my accusers why I did not stay on 
my sick-bed at Staatsburgh, the story was varied by 
declaring that I had taken money to support the 
Governor's reforms from the pool-room men who, by 
some mysterious legerdemain, were transformed for 
the time into bitter enemies of the race-track men. 

The state of New York owes a debt to Governor 
Hughes. He has upheld its fundamental law, and 
he has destroyed its one remaining gambling evil, 
whereby thousands of people were daily throwing 
away their sustenance. 

New York Ciry. 
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The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
Getting Started in Class 


H OW many of you here would like to have God, 
through the Holy Ly pbs or an angel, tell you, 
as plainly as he tol le in Bible times, ex- 

actly what you ought to do from day to day, and 
from hour to hour, so that you would never be in any 
doubt about your duty? It would be a pretty safe, 
comfortable way of living, wouldn’t it? No doubt, 
no uncertainty, as to what to do next; God's plain 
directions always guiding us. Why doesn’t God ar- 
range it so for us now, as he used to ? 

There is an interesting story before us, of the 
Spirit’s leading of a man to accomplish a remarkable 
thing. Let us see how the Spirit worked then, and 
what he did for the man Philip; and when we get 
through, we will discuss again why it is that we have 
not that samé kind of help to-day. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


Sketch the outline of a rough map of Palestine, 
while the class watch you, on a good-sized sheet of 
aper; then call for them to locate the chief points of 
amiliarity,—you inserting them as located. Ask 
where the apostles and Philip were at work in last 
week's lesson, and what they were doing. Give a 
eg of all the lessons from the beginning of Acts 
y drilling the class for a moment in the six definite 
steps in the life of the church so far, as noted in 
President Sanders’ second paragraph. 

Now add to your map, with the help of Professor 
Riddle’s second paragraph and The Sunday School 
Times map given on this page, Gaza, Azotus, and 
Ceesarea. Indicate the desert or wilderness region 
between Jerusalem and Gaza, explaining, with the 
help of Dr. Mackie’s first paragraph, what kind of 
desert it was. As between populous Samaria, where 
the gospel was making such a good beginning, and 
the unpopulated desert region, there did not seem 
to be much choice as a good field for Philip the évan- 
gelist. But—and now an atigel comes into the’story 
—God said to go to the desert ; and Philip went. 
When God says go, it is well to go; Mr. Ridgway’s 
first and second paragraphs put this forcefully. 

‘There was another man in that desert region just 
then; that is the reason why Philip was sent. ake 
the picture of the Ethiopian officer as real and life- 
like as you can; you will get a variety of help in this 
from Professor Ramsay’s first and last paragraphs, 
Professor Riddle on verse 27, and President Sanders’ 
fifth paragraph. Why he was puzzled by what he 
was reading, Professor Ramsay's second paragraph 
explains. 

Do you see anything to admire in the Ethiopian 
officer? Let the class give all that they can discover 
in answer tothis. A quaint saying of the Talmud, 
quoted in Dr. Mackie’s second pacagzee®. applies 
well to him, and in the same line is Mr. Ridgway’s 
point (last paragraph) that ‘‘know-it-alls” never 
rise in the world. There’s a sentence in that paragraph 
which ought to be memorized in every class: ‘‘ many 
aman's greatness consists in his skill in getting 
guides.” Three good things about the Ethiopian are 
noted in Miss Slattery’s seventh to ninth paragraphs. 

And Philip was the very guide that the earnest 
traveler needed: that is why God brought the two 
men together. Philip began right where the other 
man was, and brought home to him the personal mes- 
sage of Christ. It was one of the great cases of per- 
sonal work, or individual work, in Christian history. 

We do not, or we think we do not, have angels ap- 
pearing before us to-day and telling us what we 
ought todo, But does that fact make our duty any 
less plain and clear and urgent? Are we now always 
doing the duties that are plain even without angels 
to show them to us ? 

No; it would not help us at all to have angels tell 
us what to do. We don’t need them. We know 
what todo, The trouble is, to do it,—do it on the 
run, as Philip did, and as Mr. Ridgway’s third para- 
graph so plainly describes. 

And the biggest, most important aw duty in 
life, if one duty is ever more important than another, 
is the duty that Philip did here: that of leading others 
one by one tothe Saviour. We need no angels to 
tell us that this is our duty. It is the best and surest 
way of winning the whole world to Christ. Use Mr. 
Foster's very striking illustration. (third and fourth 
pasoarn hs) of how long it would take to win the 

nited States’ eighty million persons if, beginning 
with a single person, all ‘should gradually get to 
doing this duty daily. 

As the one-by-one method was the earliest form of 
Christian effort, soit is again, after nineteen centuries, 
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Jerusalem unto Gaza: the same 
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LESSON 10. MARCH 7. PHILIP AND THE ETHIOPIAN 


Acts 8 : 26-40. Commit verses 29-31 


Golden Text: Ye search the scriptures, because ye think that in them ye -have eternal life; and these are they which bear witness of me.—John § : 39 


26 But an 1 of the Lord spake unto Philip, saying, Arise, 
and go! canned tn south unto the way that goeth down from 
is desert. 27 And he arose 
and went: and behold, a man of Ethiopia, a eunuch of great 
poste“ Rey a Candace, queen of the Ethiopians, who was 
over all her treasure, who had come to Jerusalem to worship ; 
28 and he was returning and —*> his chariot, and was 
reading the saiah, 29 And the Spirit said unto 
Philip, Go near, and join thyself to this chariot. 30 And 
Philip ran to him, and heard him reading Isaiah the prophet, 
and said, Understandest thou what thou readest? 31 And he 
said, How can I, except some one shall guide me? And he 
besought Philip ts come up and sit with him. 32 Now the 
poe of the scripture which he was reading was this, 

3 He was led as a sheep to the slaughter ; 

And as a lamb before his shearer is dumb, 

So he openeth not his mouth : 
33 In his humiliation his judgment was taken away : 

His generation who shall declare ? 

For his life is taken from the earth. 
a4 Sand the eunuch answered Philip, and said, I pray thee, of 
whom speaketh the prophet this ? of himself, or of some other ? 
35 And Philip opened his mouth, and beginning from this 
scripture, ® preached unto him Jesus. 36 And as they went on 
the way, they came “nto a certain water; and the eunuch 
saith, Behold, Aere is water, what doth hinder me to be bai 
tized?* 38 And he commanded the chariot to stand still : 
and they both went down into the water, both Philip and the 
eunuch ; and he baptized him. 2 when they came up 
out of the water, the Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip ; 
and the eunuch saw him no more, for he went on his way 
rejoicing. i But Philip was found at Azotus: and passing 
through he ® preached the gospel to all the cities, till he came 
to Ceesarea, 

1 Or, at noon Comp. ch. 22.6. 2% Is. liii.7f. *% See marginal note on 
ch. 5. 42. *Some ancient authorities insert, wholly or in part, ver. 37 
And Pritip said, If thou believest with all thy heart, thou mayest. 
oo he answered and said, | believe that Jesus Christ is the son of 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Azotus is about 35 miles west of Jerusalem, near the Mediterranean 
Sea; Gaza is west of southwest, about 50 miles from Jerusalem. 


being recognized as the only sure method of bring- 
ing souls into the biagdom. te we do not haveal 
share in it ourselves, why should we expect 
blessing on any other of our activities ? 


& 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 26.—Whet sort of rance are we to under- 
stand by ‘‘an angel ’’? t is known about Gaza? 
(Riddle.) 

Verse 27.—What is known about Ethiopia and Candace ? 
What is known about the eunuch’s position and his coun- 
try and rulers? Why should he come to Jerusalem to 
worship ? (Riddle, 3; Ramsay, 1; Sanders, 1.) 

Verse 28.—Was the chariot the usual manner of travel- 
ing ?° Was the book of Isaiah in common use then? What 
form of book did -he probably have ? ( Riddle.) 

Verse 30.—Was it the custom to read aloud to one’s 
self? How did Philip and the eunuch happen to speak 
the same language ? (Riddle; Ramsay, 2.) 

Verses 32, 33.—How was the Isaiah reference to be in- 
terpreted ? (Riddle ; Ramsay, 1, 2.) 

Verse 33.—How account for the fact that the sense of 
this verse seems to differ materially from Isaiah 53 : 8, from 
which it is evidently a quotation? What was meant by 
*«his judgment was taken away’’? Also, ‘“‘ His genera- 
tion who shall declare ’’? (Riddle; Ramsay, 2.) 

Verse 39.—In what way was Philip ‘‘caught away ”’ by 
the Spirit of the Lord? Is there any explanation for this 
physical transfer of. Philip on natural (as against super- 
natural) grounds ¢ (Riddle.) 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. - 


IME. —Probably not long after the return of 
Peter and John to Jerusalem. According to 
the usual chronology, in A.D. 36 or 37. 
Places.—The city in Samaria; the road to Gaza, 
probably the southern one, ‘‘ which is desert." Rob- 
inson locates the *‘ water” (v. 36) near Tell el-Hasy, 
but many other localities have been named. Gaza, 
earlier called Azzah, was the most southern city in 
Palestine, about fifty miles southwest of Jerusalem, 
on the shore route between Palestine and Egypt. 
Azotus, the ancient Ashdod, was about fifteen miles 
north of Gaza, and near the sea-coast. Ceesarea, on 
the coast, was about seventy miles northwest of 
Jerusalem, and about the same distance north of 
Azotus. It was built by Herod the Great, and be- 
came the usual residence of the procurators of Judea. 
It is mentioned several times in this book. ‘The 
chief cities between Azotus and Cesarea were Joppa 
and ee ac a pe 

Ethiopia.—Here used of a kingdom south of Egypt, 
including part of modern Nulis and the Reveten 
Sudan. It was also called Mervé, and was governed 
by queens, whose dynastic name was Candace. The 
inhabitants were dark-skinned, hence the name Ethi- 
opian (burnt faces), but were probably not negroes, 

he eunuch was probably a native of the region. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 26.—An angel of the Lord: Luke narrates 
angelic appearances oftener than any other New 
Testament writer, but nowhere gives any hint of 
their outward form or how they were recognized as 
angels.—7he same is desert; Part of the angel’s 
message. 

Verse 27.—A eunuch: Probably in the physical 
sense (mutilated), for though the word sometimes 
meant ‘‘chamberlain,” this sense is unlikely here, 
since his official’ position is afterward fully defined. 
—Come to Jerusalem to worship: He was not a 
Jew, but “‘a proselyte,"—-a convert to the Jewish 
religion. While his physical condition debarred him 
from becoming in the strict sense a Jew (Deut. 23: 1), 
he naturally came to worship at Jerusalem. His im- 
mediate baptism is significant of the outward exten- 
sion of Christianity. 

Verse 28.—/n his chariot; Chariots had been in 
use in Egypt and adjacent countries for centuries, 
and a man of wealth would be likely to travel for 
such a distance in this manner. —Reading the prophet 
dsatah; One of the best known prophets. he Sep- 
tuagint (Greek) version was what he read (vs. 32, 33), 
probably in the form of a roll. 

Verse 29.—7he Spirit said: Not ‘‘an angel.” 
Similar directions from ‘‘the Spirit” are mentioned 
in Acts, but nothing is said as to how these were rec- 
ognized as coming from the Spirit. 

Verse 30.—Heard him reading : Evidently read- 
ing aloud, as the verb often means, and as was not 


‘uncommon in those days.— Understandest thou what 


thou readest? There is a play on words in the 
Greek,—the language used in the conversation. 
Philip was a ‘Grecian Jew,” and Greek was spoken 
in Egypt and adjacent regions. 

Verses :32, 33.—Zhe passage: Not, ‘the place,” 
The term refers to the contents, which are here given 
as they occur in the Septuagint version, with slight 
variations. In the Septuagint, Isaiah 53 : 8 differs 
from the Hebrew, and thus the difference here is 
accounted for. The verse, in either form, is obscure, 
and it is impossible to give the varied interpretations 
of it here. Nor is it necessary, Since the eunuch's 
question (v. 34) shows that the essential point is re- 
garding the person to whom the pomnge referred. - > * 

Verse 34.—Of whom speaketh the prophet this ? 
It was usually applied to the Messiah, but the refer- 
ence to the prophet was defended in later times. 
Probably the eunuch had heard some discussion 
about it at Jerusalem ; sibly with some mention of 
the Messianic claims of Jesus. 

Verse 37 is properly omitted. It is found in but 
one Greek manuscript older than the ninth century. 

Verse 38.—Both went down into the water: Pre- 

aratory to the baptism.—And he baptized him: 
The mode is not stated, and it would be unprofitable 
to discuss it here. Luke, in writing of John’s bap- 
tism says, ‘ baptized with water” (Luke 3: 16; Acts 
i: =) aot “i” 

Verse 39. —Caught away Philip: This suggests 
preternatural action, and there is no other satisfac- 
tory way of ae it. 

Verne 40.— Was found at Azotus: Atleast fifteen 
miles distant; preternatural agency. again suggested. 
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_ LESSON FOR MARCH 7 (Acts 8 : 26-40) 


The Prophet in the Wilderness 
By Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


HILIP was ordered by the messenger of the Lord 
to south into the wilderness to strike the 
that leads from Jerusalem to Gaza, and 
which goes thence along the coast toward Egypt and 
Ethiopia. There he saw a traveler, an oo 
Ethiopian official, superintendent of the royal treas- 
ury, who had visited Jerusalem to worship, and was 
now returning to his own land. A traveler of such 
high rank, with a long journey before him not free 
from danger, was of course accompanied by some 
considerable retinue of servants and guards. But 
these are not alluded to; they were of no conse- 
quence in this history, which concentrates attention 
on the important incidents arid persons, and leaves 
the rest out of notice. The Spirit moved Philip to 
approach this officer and address him. An opportu- 
nity.was afforded by the book which the Ethiopian 
was-reading aloud to himself: it was the prophecies 
of Isaiah, and the e was in the fifty-third 
chapter, where the prophet describes the Suffering 
Servant of God in terms which have always been 
applied to Jesus from the time when his death 
opened men's eyes tothe real character and purpose 
of his life. y 

As was natural in that period, when Greek was the 
language of educated men, the Ethiopian was read- 
ing the Greek translation, which sometimes differs 
considerably from the Hebrew; and the second of the 
two verses that he recited in the Greek is incorrect 
and obscure. It was therefore not strange that the 
reader, without some one to guide him, found him- 
self unable to comprehend the words, or understand 
who was described in them. The second verse (Isa. 
53: 8) is given in the Revised Version of the Old 
‘Testament thus: ‘‘By oppression and judgment 
(that is, by an unfair sentence) he was taken away : 
and as for his generation (that is, the men of his 
time), who among them considered that he was cut 
off out of the land of the living ?” 

Philip had his aa gee The door was opened 
tohim. The conclusion of the second verse espe- 
cially gave him his cue: ‘‘for the transgression of 
my people was: he stricken.” No other passage in 
the Old Testament so plainly anticipates the unique 
career of Jesus, which worked out the ideal of the 
Messiah in a way utterly different from the expecta- 
tion of the ordinary Jews. Beginning from this 
Scripture he expounded to the Ethiopian the pur- 
pose and the results of Christ’s life on earth. After 
a time they came to a water by the way; and there 
Philip baptized the Ethiopian at his own request. 
Then they parted. 

Philip was caught away by the Spirit of the Lord, 
turning toward the north by the old Philistine city of 
Ashdod (Azotus), and preaching in all the towns of 
the coast lands till he came to Cesareia, the Roman 
capital of Palestine. In Cesareia, at last, he settled 

ermanently as head of. the church in that city. 

here Luke found and -conversed with him for sev- 
eral days, when Luke, Paul’s companion, landed in 
Cesareia on the way to Jerusalem. There afterward 
Luke seems to have spent in the society of Philip 
and. the Cesarean church the two years that Paul 
was detained by the procurator Felix in prison. 
There he met the four daughters of Philip, who, 
being prophetesses, occupied an influential position 
in. the church. 

In the Acts few persons are mentioned unless they 
were of real. historical importance or concerned in 
some action which Luke regarded as of critical con- 
sequence. So with the prophetesses. Apparently 
they play no part in this history; but Luke knew that 
they did play a part. They were his guarantee fora 
notable episode in his narrative, and a brief:consid- 
eration of this will throw much light on his method 
of gathering information, and will show on what 
trustworthy evidence his statements rest. 

In that account of the scene on the road to Gaza, 
~ Philip is set before the reader like one of the ancient 
prophets, such as ae or Elisha. Every step that 
he takes is carefully described as suggested by 
divine command or inspiration. On the contrary, 
the Samarian incident, in spite of its importance in 
the growth of the church, is not said to have been 
suggested by divine command. In Samaria Philip 
appears only as a subordinate whose action had to 
be inspected and approved by the superior authority ; 
but now he stands forth alone as the hero of the oc- 
casion. One feels that the difference of tone is due 
to the fact that the Samarian incident was described 
to Luke by Philip himself, with a modesty and self- 
suppression characteristic of his personality. He 
gave the credit mainly to the igen. 

On the other hand, the interview with the Ethio- 
pian is described by an admirer of Philip’s, who also 
was in Luke’s estimation an excellent authority. The 
picture of Philip after the style of a Hebrew prophet 
suggests that this authority was one or all of Philip’s 
daughters, the prophetesses, who were informants of 
the highest trustworthiness. 

While the style of narrative varies in the two inci- 
dents, the practical range of Philip’s action is much 
the same. ‘The daughters picture their father with 
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_ loving admiration, but they do not enhance the facts. 


As at Samaria, he baptizes, but he is not said to con- 
vey the Spirit to his convert. The old Hebrew fervor 
of religious feeling which animated the prophetesses 
saw the hand of God in everything, and described in 
symbolic language the divine guidance that was 
given to Philip at every step. ip doubtless was 
not less conscious of the divine aid in all his work, 
but he did not speak so openly about it. 

The latter person remains an enigmatical figure. 
Was he a Jew by blood, born in Ethiopia ? or was he 
an Ethiopian by blood, affected by Jewish religious 
influence? Discoveries made within the last few 
years show that in the fifth century B. C. there was 
acolony of Jews settled already for a long time on 
the south frontier of Egypt where it borders on 
Ethiopia; and the spread of their influence into that 
country is thus shown to be natural. Whatever his 
race, the Ethiopian, as a eunuch, was excluded by 
the Ph ua law from the assembly of the Lord; and 
Philip’s action is recorded as a proof that no man, 
however maimed or humiliated, was excluded from 
the grace of the Saviour. 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND. 
< 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


ND ke arose and went (v.27). The epithet 


‘‘desert,” as applied to the region between © 


"Jerusalem and Gaza, did not riecessarily mean 
that it was all sand and bare rock. Sections of the 
district might be suitable for olive-trees and grain 
crops, but there were no springs or brooks for irriga- 
tion and the nourishment of flocks and herds, and 
therefore there could be few or no villages in which 


- the evangelist could preach. It seemed an unrea-. 


sonable command, and one that involved a waste of 
time; but ‘‘he arose and went.” 

How can I, except some one should guide me? 
(v. 31.) The Talmud asks the question, ‘‘ Who is the 
wise man?" and answers, ‘‘ He who is not ashamed 
to receive information from any one.” 

Of whom speaketh the prophet this ? (v:34.) The 
unbiased bs mere of this earnest inquirer was that 
some actual person was referred to. thought the 
ancient rabbis; but modern Jews.and many Christian 
commentators say that the prophet was alluding to 
Israel as the appointed sufferer among the nations on 
behalf of\the — of God. A deeper insight 
into the real Jewish conviction is given in the list of 
passages from the prophets selected to accompany 
the portion from the Pentateuch in the weekly syna- 
gogue reading. There there are selections from the 
chapters before and after Isaiah 53, but that chapter 
itself is left severely alone. It is too Messianic. 


BeyroutT, SYRIA. 
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The Value of an African’s Soul 


By Delavan Leonard Pierson 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 


T MUST have seemed strange to Philip that he 
was called away from a large and successful 
work in the city to go on an uncertain errand to 

an unpopulated country district. Here is an eternal 
answer to those who make comparisons between home 
and foreign, city and rural, missions. The most im- 
portant p of service is the one to which the Spirit 
of God calls the individual worker, whether it be as 
bishop of a thousand churches or as servant in a 
humble home. ; 

God a spiritual, human, and natural forces to 
co-operate. for the conversion of one man,—an Afri- 
can. This is more remarkable in that we know no 
great. work that this Ethiopian did afterward. Saul’s 
miraculous conversion is understood in the light. of 
his later service, but. we never hear more of the 
Ethiopian. The true missionaries, like Philip, have 


learned not to count any work insignificant or any - 


individual unworthy. A missionary from China 
tells of a call which came to her from a home of ‘pov- 
erty when it seemed almost impossible. to leave her 


important duties in the hospital. She was asked to . 


go and try to save the life of a little Chinese girl that 
had been thrown out on the rubbish-heap to die. The 
missionary went and took the babe to the hospital. 
The child. grew and became a Christian. Now she 
is a woman eighty-three years old, and one hundred 
of her descendants are Christians, many of them do- 
ing. missionary work. 

very man, woman, and child is worth saving. 
A good messenger is. able to hear the call, even in 
the midst of larger duties,—is ready to go, and is 
able to explain the message. ‘‘If we are not willing 
to go anywhere, we are fit to go nowhere.” 


Brooxtyn, N.Y. 
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The Busy Men's Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The Great Dispatcher.— Ax angel of the Lord 
Spake,... saying,...Gotoward the south (v. 26). 
hy? Because there was another man on the move 
and there was a connection to be made. No man 
runs by chance through this world, any more than a 
traindoes. It is a part of God's plan that you make 
connection with this Sunday-school lesson. You can 
never — that Christ was never earnestly presented 
to you after this lesson. Who knows for what great 
urpose God is running you,—if you are obedient to 
is will? Nothing ‘‘ happens” but a wreck! God 
has a schedule. t him run you on it (Psa. 37 : 23). 
As I write, the tunnels under the East River at New 
York have just been opened for business. The offi- 
cial who operates the many trains running through 
the tunnels has in his office, far away from the roar 
of the trains, a chart operated. by electricity. Upon 
this chart run miniature trains corresponding with 
the movement of the real trains in the tunnel. From 
this chart every train can be controlled. By. simply 
pressing a button the official can immediately stop 


.. and_start any and. all trains. If one train should 


break down, the official at the chart. sees it at once, 
and stops the following trains without the motorman. 
And it seems to me this is the way God operates this 
world of ours, This is*how he runs Philip, the Ethio- 
pian—and you—and me. 


**Gol’—Go near, and join thyself to this chariot 
(v. 29). The Greeks*were the brainy feNows of the 
ancient: world. Philip was one. Brainy boys are 

uick and flexible. The angel simply says, ‘‘ Go.” 

nd away he sand asks no questions. He gets 
further directions later in ‘‘There’s your man.” 
This is why some men succeed while others fail. 
An angel is always pointing for you, but you don’t 

o. Looks like nothing but desert. So you crowd 
into already overcrowded professions or trades— 
squeeze in among the strap-hangers when you might 
take an automobile! Maybe God wanted you to 

ractise medicine in China, teach Africans the hand- 
icrafts—use you somewhere where you would tower 
above men like a Philip, a Carey, a Moffatt, a Living- 
stone, a Mackay. A young woman once asked me 
to give he1 the reasons why she should go as a mis- 
sionary. I gave the usualones. Then I pointed to 
the horizon where upon one side was a woods, and 
on the other open fields, with nothing against the 
sky but one noble chestnut standing out alone in all 
its beauty. ‘‘See that woods,” said I; ‘' that’s the 
rest of us, See that splendid tree out there by itself 
—a landmark for miles—well, that’s the missionary.” 


On the Run.—And Philip ran to him (v. 30). Now 
you know Philip! Are you a runner or a ‘‘I'll-see 
about-it” — automobile or ice-wagon? Just as 
big a demand for men with speed as for horses with 
speed. Wanted: boys who can get there and get 
back. Running indicates interest. Also life. Old 
worn-out men and women cannot run and do not 
want torun. Nor lazy, no-account boys. God likes 
fellows who run as well as man does. It develops 
the heart (Psa. 119: 32). WhenlI try to run nowa- 
days my poor old heart seems to be trying to pound 
its way through my ribs. That is because I have 
been an office man so long I have ‘‘lost my wind.” 
I stopped running some years ago. This is what is 
the matter with lots of God's children. ‘‘ The King’s 
business requires haste.” So does your employer's 
business. ive Christians do God’s business on the 
run. They get the running habit in business. This 
is why successful Christians are generally success- 
ful in business, either as employers or employees. 
We have a little Irishman in our employ who took 
our breath away the first day he came to us as an 
apprentice. We sent him up town, a mile away, on 
anerrand. He was there and back so quickly the 
firm at once sat up and took notice. He still does 
things ‘‘on the jump.” During the dull times he 
was not laid off. In fact he is assistant foreman. 
Philip did things the same way, and God liked him, 
used him, blessed him, and honored him. , 


Guidance.—How can I, except some one shall 
gLuide-me? (v. 31.) Now you know. the Ethiopian, 
and-why he was a man ‘‘of great authority.’” Kuow- 
it-alls never rise. - All truly able men require con- 
tinual guidance, even in their specialty. That'is 
what the packed bookshelves mean. ‘The smartest 
men make no important moves without asking guid- 
ance. Many a man’s greatness consists in his skill 
in getting guides. The most devout men are the 
most diligent Scripture searchers. We get all our 
knowledge by instalments,—‘‘a dollar down and 
a dollar a week,”—an idea down and an idea.a 
day. Isaac, the furniture man, has grown rich in 
delincs, and you can get rich in knowledge and god- 
liness. Billy Merrick, who knows intelligently almost 
the whole New Testament by heart, tells me he got 
it by committing three verses every day, and holds 
it by reviewing fivechapters. If you bungle through 
life without accomplishing — worth while, it 
will be because you will not taught or guided. 
The secret biography of every successful life always 
reveals a guide. Whois yours ? (Jer. 3: 4). 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


the best illustration used for each The impor- 
tant conditions the acceptance of material, and the 
year’s lesson , be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


Our Privilege in Bible — Search the scri; 
lures Se te Text). Homer Stuntz, m . 
the Philippines, tells of a native who came pantin; 
into his presence, his clothes disordered, his gen 
appearance wild. Carefully — the door, he 
gasped: *‘I want to ask you something. My father 
was dragged from his home when I was a child, and 
taken away to be tortured because he read the word 
of God, e may be dead now. As he was being 
taken away, the soldiers destroyed our Bible, but my 
mother tore away a few leaves, which she hid away. 
Those leaves contained the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth chapters of John, and those words are in 
my heart! Tell me, can I read the Bible now?” 
Homer Stuntz, pointing to the American flag which 
was waving overhead, said: ‘‘ As long as that flag is 
there, you can read the Bible on the housetop three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year!”—JM/rs. 
H. D, Evans, Baltimore. 


Changed the Situation.—A man of Ethiopia 
(v. 27). From a different country and ota different 
nationality, but Philip was as eager to lead him into 
the light as if he had been one of his own country- 
men. A ship's surgeon told this story: ‘On our last 
trip a boy fell overboard from the deck. I didn’t 
know who he was, and told the crew they had better 
go out and try to save the boy. One of the crew 
— him up. They took off his outer garments, 
urned him over a few times, worked his hands and 
feet, and when they had done all they knew how to 
do, they said: ‘ Haven't we done all we can?’ 
* Yes,’ I said, ‘I think you have.’ A sudden impulse 
told me I ought to go over and see what I could do. 
I went over, and found it was my own son. Well, 
you may believe I didn't think the last thing had 

en done. I pulled off my coat. I bent over that 
boy, blew into his nostrils, and breathed into his 
mouth. I turned him over, and ee Wd begged God 
to bring him back, and for four long hours I worked, 
until just at sunset I began to see the least flutter of 
breath that told me he lived. Oh, I will never. see 
another boy drown without taking off my coat in the 
first instance and going to him and trying to save 
him as if I knew he were my own boy.”— ke Rev. 
W. Thorburn Clark, Carrsvitle,Va. Dr. J. Bal- 


week is awarded to this illustration, 


Never Before Invited.— And Philip ranto him,... 
and said, Understandest thou what thou readest ? 
(v. 30). A business man on his way to prayer-meet- 
ing saw a pomp, See looking wistfully into the open 
window of the church, and, moved by a strong im- 
pulse, he invited him to goin with him, The stranger 
consented, and it was the beginning of a Christian 
life for him and his family. He afterward said to 
the friend who invited him to prayer-meeting: ‘* Do 
know that I have lived in this city seven years 

fore I met you, and no one had ever asked me to 
gotochurch? I had not been here three days before 
the groceryman and the pagel pres and the politicians 
had hunted me up, yet in all these seven vears you 
were the first man that had ever expressed an inter- 
est in my soul,”—Zmma L, Miller, Dallas, Texas. 
From The Freeport Baptist Record, 


Unblessed Praying. — And the Spirit said unto 
Philip, Go near, and join thyself to this chariot 
(v. 29). Philip could not provide a substitute; he 
was commissioned to do a particular work himself. 
During a season of revival, a friend was praying one 
evening for a certain unconverted neighbor. ter 
this manner he prayed: ‘*O Lord, touch that man 
with thy finger, touch him with thy finger, Lord!” 
The petition was repeated with great earnestness, 
when something said to him: ‘* Thou art the finger 
of God! Hast thou ever touched this thy neighbor ? 
Hast thou ever spoken a single word to him on the 
question of salvation? Go thou and touch that man, 
and thy prayer shall be answered.” It was the voice 
of God. God’s servant arose from his knees self- 
condemned. He had known the man as an impeni- 
tent for a quarter of a century, yet had uttered not a 
single word of warning. Hundreds of opportunities 
had come and gone, but the supreme question of life 
had been set aside for inferior questions. His first 
duty as a Christian had been left undone.—7he Rev. 
W. 7. Dorward, Stelion, N. J. From The Evan- 
gelisé. 
the Value.— Understandesi thou what thou 
readest ? (v.30). A Scotchwoman who had received 
kind letters from her absent son found bank-bills in- 
side of them, but having never seen such money, 
thought they were only pretty pictures and put them 
aside. Many people think the promises found in the 
Bible are very ee pictures. Is it not time to un- 
derstand that they are drafts on the bank of heaven 
that will be honored night and day ?— Zhe Rev. W. 
7. Dorward, Stelton, N. J. From an address by 
the late Dr. A. J. Gordon. 
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The Real Center.—And Philip said, If thou be- 
lievest with all thy heart, thou mayest (margin at 
that or 


Vv. 37). flag tn i o. 
ing: “It is said that when the Emperor of 
Russia proposed to Princess of Hesse, the fol- 


lowing scene took place: He was the T'sarevitch at 
the time, and thus addressed the lady: ‘ My father, 
the Tsar, has commanded me to offer you my hand 
and heart.’ The princess smiled at the queer formal 
wording of the sentence, but answered immediately: 
*My mother, the Queen of England, has com- 

accept the offer of re ih, 
heart I shall take myself.’"—7he Rev. W. T. - 
ward, Stelton, N. J. 


The Water-Trough Sermon.—/Preached unto him 
eg (v. 35). One day when James Brainerd Tay- 
, thena young man, was out driving, he stopped 


at a water-trough. Another young man was water- 


ing at the same trough. Taylor said: ‘I hege you 
love the Lord. If not, I want to commend him to 
you as your best friend.” The strangers went their 


way. The young man was converted, entered the 
ministry, and went to Africa as a missionary. Many 
times he wish that he knew who the man was 
that spoke to him at the watering-trough, but he 
never did until some one sent to him in Africa a box 
of Opening. one of the books at.the title-page, 
he saw a it, and exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, that is the 
man! That is the man who preached to me at the 
watering-trough.” It was the ee of Brainerd 
Taylor.—7he Rev. C. H. Kilmer, Mecklenburg, 
N. Y. From The Battles of Heaven. 


Home Department Lesson Talks 
By Robert J. Burdette, D.D. 


HIS Philip is the one known as “ Philip the 
Evangelist." His greatest recorded w was 
wrought in the desert. He had a congregation 

about as large as the one to which—or, rather, to 
whom—Christ preached at the well of Samaria, or on 
the certain night: when Nicodemus called on him. 
The evangelist climbs up into the chariot, sits heart 
to heart with the man, holds the book with him and 
explains it,—he is after that one particular man, and 
he gets him. And that great evangelistic meeting 


.ahd its tabulated result—one convert, count him, 


one—has been preached about for nearly two thou- 


' sand years. : 
com Shaw in The Ram's Horn. “The prize for this © et th 


And that convert was baptized. He didn’t merely 
shout ‘‘Saved!" *‘ How do you know you're saved?” 
‘*Held up my hand!” Ah, me, what an easy way 
to get to heaven! haben fsa can’t even get from 
Pennsylvania over into New Jersey by holding up 
your hand. If you go by ferry, you’ve got to put 
your hand in your pocket first thing. And if you 
swim, you’ve got to use both hands, and feet too, 
most vigorously and continuously all the way. And 
heaven is much farther away from Philadelphia 
than Camden is. Holding up your hand won't carry 
you there. 

This Ethiopian was more eager to be baptized than 
Philip was to baptize him. hat’s a good evangel- 
istic combination,—an eager convert and a cautious 
evangelist. I love to drive a colt that you don’t have 
to drive,—one that pulls the wagon with the reins. 
In that way the load is divided between the colt and 
the so-called driver. And your arms begin to ache 
long, long before the colt begins to feel tired. That 
keeps you from driving too fast and too far. When 
a pastor has a church even one-third filled with peo- 
ple who draw the chariot with the reins,—who are 
always working up close to the collar,—you never 
hear him sitting wearily in prayer-meeting plain- 
tively imploring the brethren to ‘‘ improve the time.” 
He has to cut the prayer-meeting off with a hymn, 
fifteen minutes after closing time, with two or three 
people on their feet trying to break in with some- 
thing worth hearing. 

The Ethiopian was reading his Bible—what there 
was of it—when the evangelist overtook him,—that 
is, when the pedestrian caught up with the chariot. 
Wonderful how fast you can run when you are after 
asoul. Now the eunuch must have loved the Old 
Testament, for he was reading it sitting in his chariot. 
Ever try reading a book, in nice coarse print, riding 
along in a carriage with beautiful springs? Pleasant 
reading, isn’t it? Or in an ‘‘easy-riding wagon” ? 
Or in an old springless farm-wagon? Well, the 
roughest wagon you ever bumped and rattled along 
in was a hammock on wheels compared with the 
chariot that Ethiopian was shaking along in over a 
road—well, I don’t want you to think of the road, 
but he was reading the Bible, and reading aloud. 
That was for the benefit: of the charioteer. The 
eunuch had never heard Jesus say, ‘‘ Let your light 
so shine,” but his lamp was filled with the best oil 
he had; and somehow he had found the teaching of 
Jesus in the Old Testament. 

I should like to know what passed between the 
charioteer and his master as they drove away from 
the ‘‘meeting.” I think I know, and I'd like to tell 
you, but you can guess as well as I can. I'll just 


think that Ethiopian preached the of the 
am - ee gee ee aa decent fountain 
wn to then on preaching it 

after he got there. ~ . 
Now, ev Cc in the Home ent 
can be the kind of an evangelist that p was. 
You can’t have the big w 
can climb 


uietly and lovingly and cosily as es 
ybe your chariot is an invalid chair. 

some callers, 1 am sure, to whom you preac 
this gospel. The lonely places of the desert are 
mighty good places for great ev: work. The 
sinner can’t get away from 4 e has no one else 
to talk with except yourself. And if you choose to 
talk ‘‘ Jesus only,” he’s just got to listen. 

PasaDENA, CAL. 


Lesson-Light on Social Problems 
By Charles Stelzle 


T WAS the point of contact that Philip seleeted 
which made him effective in his a h to the 
Ethiepfan. He discovered that the Ethiopian 

was interested in a special passage of Scripture, and 
ore began ‘‘ at this scripture” to lead him into the 
ight. 

» 7 dealing with men it is important that we learn 
to take them where they are, and to start out from 
some common point of agreement. If this principle 
were applied in our approach to those whem we have 
found so difficult to win it would help us immensely. 
Some of us seem to imagine that we must thrast out 
into prominence the things concerning which there is 
sure to be a disagreement, and this action usually 
results in an alienation. No business man would 
handle a customer in that fashion. He would work 
in the pate of least resistance, pushing into the fore- 
front the facts and the arguments which cannot be 
successfully controverted — which, indeed, would 
raise no controversy at all. ‘Then he would proceed 
to introduce the more difficult things; but he has 
already won the, interest and the sympathy of his 
listener. Why cannot the worker in Christ's cause 
adopt the wisdom of the business man, or why should 
the business man forget his wisdom.when he trans- 
fers his activity more directly into the tasks that 
confront him as a Christian worker ? 

Workers among the poor and the industrial classes 
sometimes tell us that they use institutional or social 
methods in order to attract them to the church, be- 
cause they have found that working-people are most 
easily won through the social approach. While, of 
course, social work should be engaged in for its own 
sake, or rather for the sake of those in whose interest 
it is being done, even when it does not result in their 
joining our church, nevertheless the readiness with 
which the people respond to the social appeal should 
make us more ready to employ this method in deal- 
ing with the masses. 

e may easily get ourselves into a long and prac- 
tically valueless controversy with Jew or Catholic 
through the use of an objectionable point in theology, 
but the social message of Jesus is a matter upon 
which Protestant, Catholic, and Jew may all agree, 
and a large part of the teaching of Jesus had to do 
with social life and social principles. This method 
of approach would be especially effective in dealing 
with the Jew, for to him the teaching of the Old Tes- 
tament meant largely the direction of social and 
economic life. Herein may be found a common plat- 
form. And upon these principles one may build a 
good foundation, which may strong enough to 
sustain a su tructure that shall reach to the 
greatest truths taught in the fuller gospel of Jesus. 


New York City. - 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, we thank thee 
that thou dost prepare the path along which thou sendest us. 
In desert or in city thou dost provide opportunity for service, 
and we whom thou hast called friends are even less than 
servants when we rise not to meet the call. Give us, we be- 
seech thee, a keener hearing when thou speakest to us, and 
ready speech when we may speak to others thy message. May 
we this day make thy Wor, thyself, so clear to those whom we 
teach that every hindranée to a full confession of thee may 
vanish, and new life open geeeer to those who listen and 
learn with open minds and wills surrendered, In thy dear 
saving name we ask it, Amen. 


After the Lesson.—Some of us think we are not 
doing much unless we are doing big things-—I mean 
things that look big. If we teach, it must be a big 
class; if we make an address, it must be to a crowd; 
if we work in any field of labor, it must be ‘‘ large.” 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 7 (Acts 3 : 26-40) 


Some of the most useful men in the world are pastors 
of small country churches, who sometimes wish they 
might have a ‘church, Some of the very best 
Sunday-schools world are small schools that 
would put many of the big 
actual work done. And 
those schools sometimes 
work. Now watch Philip as 
big work ;—why did he go? 
Reason Watch 
desert country down toward 
word about his regret over the 
When that i court along, 
Philip goes near, gets into conversation, gets up be- 
side him in the chariot, and does some direct personal 
‘work with one man for Jesus Christ. I believe Phili 
hadn’t a thought then t the desert, or the pan | 
ot people on that road. He did what God wan 
him to do—little or much, as you. please. If he had 
moped beside the way, because he couldn't be in 
Jerusalem doing a ‘* work,” I believe his ears 
would have been dull to hear God’s call, and his feet 
all too slow to take him to that chariot. Then, no 
ious talk with the man, no baptism, no rejoicing 
thiopian going on his way. May we not try Philip’s 
good way, in pt obedience to God’s leading, 
whatever we think of the size of what we are asked 
to do? - These were the steps, and they can be ours. 
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GO 

GO NEAR 

GUIDE 

GIVE THE GOSPEL TO ALL 











~ 
Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With reference aiso to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


‘*On our way rejoicing.” Psalm 87 : 1-5. 
~ ** How precious ic tne cok divine."” (1:18:13, 2 174:1, 2) 
“*O Word of God incarnate.” Psalm 119 : 73-78. 
‘*Lamp of our feet, whereby we (175 : 73-78. 252 : 1-.9) 
pig all ;. Psalm 32 : I, 2, 8-12. 
. How shall the young secure their adhe 
hearts.’ (44:1.4 5. 66:1, 4 5.) 


** Lord-of alt power and might."’ Psalin 51 : I, 2, 9, 10. 

* Holy Bible, book divine.’ (68 : 1-5. 109-: 1-4.) 
“* How sweet is the Bible! how pure Psalni 138 : 1-8. 

Bi is the light.”’ (205 : 1-4. 295 - 1-3.) 


‘Home Readings for the Week Preceeding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading ‘Aadeticlion of London, whose American work 
isa ment of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Hartford 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
Monday.—Acts 8: 26-40. ..... Philip and the Ethiopian 
Tuesday.—Isaiah 53. ....... .. . Isaiah's Prophecy 
Wednesday.— Psalm 68 : 26-35. . . . Prophecy of Ethiopia 
Thursday.—Psalm 119:9-18. ..... .. . Spiritual sight 
Friday.—Luke 24 : 13-31 . . . « The Scriptures opened 
Saturday.—Matt.3 ........... . «jesus baptized 
‘Sunday.—Rom, 6: 1-11 . . . Baptism and the new life 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ET us sing one verse of ‘‘I think when I read 
that sweet story of old.” Who knows where 
we may read that story? Let us name those 

four books of the New Testament—Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. I wish we could see all the people 
who are reading these stories to-day, in their homes, 
in Sunday-schools and churches, and out of doors, 
in our country and in every country, in English and 
all other languages. We could not count them, for 
many, many thousands, even millions, are searching 
the iptures to learn how Jesus lived and taught. 
Let us place our hands together, then open them 
like a book, as we sing : 








‘* Tam so glad that our Father in heaven 
Tells of his love in the Book he has given, 
Wonderfal things in the Bible I see, 

This is the dearest, that Jesus loves me.’’ 


Long, long ago, very few — could own any of 
the books of the Bible, because there were no printing 
presses, and people had to writethem byhand, They 
were sometimes called Scriptures, because people 
wrote them. They were not made like our books, but 

‘in rolls, which cost a great deal. » yoni a picture or 
roll.) In these different people told what Jesus would 
do when he did come to earth. 

One time a rich man from Africa went to Jeru- 
salem, He was the queen’s officer. Perhaps he 
had heard about-thesnsew church, for he went to 
worship. Before he-started home-im his fine-chariot, 





. to be bapti 


wane Let us save an 
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I think he must have bought one of the Old Testa- 
et See eee seeeh, S Sane o8 Se earners. 

as people | nes on 
a pe oer powers magazi 


The book of I is wie eat t can learn 
what it tells about in two short nes : as 


** *T’ stands for Isaiah, a of old, 
Who often the coming of Jesus foretold.’ 


The man must have read most of the book, but 
some of it was hard to understand.’ Toward the 
end he read aloud these “He was led as a 
s to the slaughter,” etc. (vs. 32, 33). He won- 
d what it meant. As he up, a strange 
man, go along by the chariot, asked, ‘‘Do you 
understand what you are reading?” The man an- 
swered, ‘‘ How can I, unless somebody helps me?” 

Charlie was something like that with his Christmas 
story-book. He understood the pictures pretty well, 
but some of the words were too hard for him to un- 
derstand by himself. As he read along, he kept say- 
ing to his mother, who was sewing, ‘* What does this 
word mean, and this ?” until his mother put down her 
sewing, and said, ‘* Bring your book to me, Charlie, 
and let us read it together.” They had a fine time, 
and Charlie understood much better. 

Perhaps the man in his chariot was lonesome 
during his-long journey. He was so glad to find 
a man who covld explain his Isaiah book, that he 
asked the stranger to ride with him.. (Show the 
— roll.) Who do you think he was? Our friend 

ip, that good deacon who scattered the good seed 
in the hearts of the people at Samaria. (Review the 
last lesson.) 


But:.hewdid. Philip. to. meet. that man?.. 
An angel of Let a ae **Go down to 
So he left Sama- . 


that lonely road in the desert.” 
ria and went. Perhaps he wondered way, until 
he heard the man.in the chariot reading aloud. As 
ben | rode, Philip was able to explain how the whole 
book told about the coming of Jesus. I think he 
must have told him that it all came true, and that 
** Jesus lived on this earth,” etc. (the outline given in 
several former lessons). ‘The man believed it all, 
and as they passed a stream of water he asked 
, and Philip said he might. So they 
stopped the chariot, and Philip baptized him. He 
couldn’t go farther with him. but turned back to 
other places, preaching as he went. 

The. man in his chariot. went on his way rejoicing, 


‘and in his far-away home we think he told the story 
of Jesus to the queen and to his own people. 


ouldn’t you like nee? pd to know the story of 
ting } 

aster time, so that we may help to send Bibles and 
a teacher to our mission in far-away ——? (Some 
place connected with your veay vaeng 7 08 

For home work draw or tear from folded paper two 
pages of a book, and write, ‘‘ Search the Scriptures.” 

Cuicaco, ILL, re 


My Class of Girls 


By Margaret Slattery 


EMEMBER: * Recitation is the test o 
aration. If the teacher must do ali ¢ 
citing, there ts but one conclusion.” 

Before class I collected the three-minute maps and 
the cards assigned last week. 

I planned as introduction to the lesson a vivid de- 
scription of Philip, wondering and puzzled, walking 
rapidly along the road from Jerusalem to Gaza. But 
before I could begin, one of the girls said she had 
read Isaiah 53 as had been asked, and did not under- 
stand it at all. Several others said they could not 
understand it, so I said we were in the same condi- 
tion as the Ethiopian riding along in his chariot read- 
ing the chapter aloud from a scroll instead of a Bible. 
I showed the picture of a scroll and chariot, and 
asked the girl assigned the clipping to tell us about 
Ethiopia. We listened to the explanation of ‘‘ Can- 
dace” and interesting things about Gaza. One girl 
who was absent had given her clipping to another 
gl 1 expressed my pleasure at this, and called on 

lorence to explain the presence of the Ethiopian on 
the road to Gaza (vs. 27, 28). 

Philip, with all the early Christians, considered 
Isaiah 53 a prophecy concerning Christ, but later 
many people thought it referred to the Jewish people. 
I asked two of our best readers to read the chapter 
aloud, the rest following. I asked questions and 
explained as they read, showing what a clear picture 
it was of all that Christ pes ca 
When they said they understood, I led them to 
imagine Philip turning to the Ethiopian, after he had 
told him all that it meant, and saying, ‘‘ Do you un- 
derstand it now?” I pictured the two men silent 
part of the time, then asking and answering questions 
as they rode along in the chariot, Then a turn in 
the road, and what, Elsie ? (vs. 36-38.) 

It always seemed to me like an unfinished story. 
Why? They said they would like to know more of 
the Ethiopian. Questions led them to see what may 
have happened when he returned to the palace. 

‘There are three things I like about this Ethio- 
pian,” I said... He. had: probably..heard. +‘ the law.” 


rep- 


re- 


our love money, at .. 
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and ‘the prophets " read at the sy e, and was 
so much interested that he bought a roll to study 
carefully for himself. I like that. Not many people 
really study the Bible. Why not? The answers 
were honest and interesting. ‘‘Itis hard to under- 
stand.” ‘*Some of it isn’t interesting.” ** Most 
people would rather read something else,” etc. These 
three were discussed briefly. 

The second thing was that he oe ladly the 
first opportunity to have it —— at would 
be the result in school if we closed and put away a 
book as soon as we came to something we did not un- 
derstand? The answers showed they saw the point. 

The third ene I like perhaps best of all. As soon 
as he unders , he obeyed. I made this point as 
strong as possible, using two stories to illus- 
trate. One of an Indian girl. who, when told of 
Christ’s life, death, and request that we love him 
and obey his commandments, said, ‘‘ Oh, what does 
he want me todo, tell me? I know I car do it.” 

‘* There are many fine things about Philip in this 
lesson, too,”,I said, and asked them to suggest. I 
said the one I liked best was his obedience. He felt 
that he oug Ai to goto the road leading to Gaza, and 
when he saw the chariot that he ough to speak to 
the Ethiopian. He obeyed the ougf? feeling. We 


discussed freely the phrase, ‘‘I felt as if I ought to 
do it,—but” his discussion was the best part of 
the lesson. 


I closed the lesson by saying that ‘‘I ought” is a 
good test for a witness, and Philip and the Ethiopian 
stood it splendidly. I asked them to use ‘‘I ought” 
as a sort of test for ourselves this: week, and re- 
minded them that what Bunyan said is true, ‘'I 
ought ;. with God's help I can.” a4 

Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 


The lesson just taught was assigned to be written in 
the books under the title, ‘‘ Philip—a Witness—to the 
Ethiopian.” 

Clippings about Lydda and Joppa were distrib- 
uted. I gave out two books containing paragraphs 
and pictures on ‘‘ Jewish mourners ” and ‘‘ Simon, a 
tanner.” One of the brightest girls was given refer- 
ence pages in a Roman history about Caligula, and 
asked to consult an encyclopedia also. I gave one- 


-half the remaining girls Acts 9 : 31-36, and the other 


half verses 36-43, to tell. 
FircHsurG, Mass. 


My Class of Boys 
Wy aol sae yo By Eugene C, Foster 
E READ the lesson right through, aloud, with- 
out comment. Then I hastily gathered up the 
few loose: ends, and explaine 
words and phrases (seé Riddle). 
But I lost no time in getting at some great truths. 


Two ways of getting the gospel story to men: 
Preaching to great crowds, or on men, one by 
e 


the necessary 


- one. Who can remember any case where Jesus too 
time to talk to one person only? One boy said, 
** Where that rich man came to him at night.” Yes, 


Nicodemus. Jesus preached a great sermon; audi- 
ence, one. Then there was the woman at the well, 
and. another great sermon; audience, one. Say, 
fellows, it looks as though Jesus counted it worth his 
while to preach a sermon to one person only. 

Now let us take eighty million as the census of the 
United States in 1900. Suppose to-day some one 
person gets the vision of his life’s opportunity and 
gives himself to Christ. He's so happy about it that 
to-morrow he wins another to Christ. That makes 
two on the second day. ‘The third day each of these 
wins another, making four. The fourth day these 
four become eight, the fifth day the eight me 
sixteen, and soon. How many days, at this rate, 
would it take to win the eighty million le in the 
United States toChrist? One fellow thought a year; 
others guessed varying times.: 

Well, less than a month. On the twenty-seventh 
day over sixty-seven million would be won, and 
these would be able to double their number the next 
day if there were people enough. No at crowd 
coming as a result of a sermon you see; just one by 
one. (Try the calculation yourself.) 

Yes, getting folks to love Jesus, one at a time, is 
worth while. You fellows know now why I come to 

ou, one at a time, and try to get you to take my 
sca) re as your Friend. 

I’ve often thought about that experience of Philip. 
Somewhere off in Ethiopia a little boy was born, 
grew up, and became a great court officer. Some- 
where else, in another country, another little boy was 
born, grew up, and believed in Jesus, and began to tell 
others about him. After all the long years of living 
the paths of these two men crossed—and just as they 
crossed Philip was able to lead the Ethiopian to 
Christ. 

That’s a picture of life. Two men may start in 
different aly of the world; their paths etimes 
run together for a long while, and sometimes just 
cross. What effect does each have on the other's 
life? I remember a man whose path has crossed 
mine twice. The first time I was told he was a 


Christian man,;.the secent-.time-hé-ased within my 
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hearing a vile expression that rang in my mind for a 
day, and lives in my m now. is pathway 
and mine may never cross again; but the impression 
he left that day was one of harm. 

Say, fellows, what happens when your life and an- 
other cross each other, or run along together for. 
a while? Is the other fellow better or worse for the 


contact? That's a real question, isn’tit? It’s a fine © 


thing to be like Philip and be able to introduce a 
fellow to Jesus just at the moment your lives cross. 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. Can you find out in the lesson whether the 
churches grew any in the early days? 2 What sick 
man is mentioned at Lydda? 3. What did Peter say 
to the sick man? 4. What was Dorcas noted for? 
5. Who sent to Lydda for Peter? 6, What happened 
after Peter reached Joppa? 

PHILADELPHIA, é 


The Adult Bible Class 


By President. Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
The Conversion and Baptism of the Ethiopian Officer 


I. Tue GeneraL PREPARATION (Acts 8 : 26-40). 
(For each member of the Bible class.] : 


HERE are in the Book of Acts many hints of the 
narrative of the growth of the church which 
Luke might have written had he not chosen a 

limited theme. He mentions here and there an 
incident which is very suggestive. One of them is 
that of the twelve disciples at Ephesus (19 : 1-7), who 
called themselves Christians, but, like Apollos (18 : 
24, 25), knew only the ‘‘baptism of John.” Some 
one had evangelized among them whose religious 
horizon was bounded by the Jewish idea of the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus. Another incident is this one of 
the baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch, the influential 
officer of Queen Candace, a Jewish proselyte. It is 
fair to suppose that he had somewhat to do with the 
encouragement of the spread of Christianity in Egypt 
and Ethiopia. 

From the point of view of the enlarging church, it 
will not be amiss to recapitulate the various hints of 
progress so far made in the narrative, such as (1) the 
conversion at Pentecost (2: 7-11 a) of people of many 
lands, some of whom would have taken back an 
eager message on their return; (2) the appointment 

‘of Hellenists and a proselyte of Antioch among the 


‘Seven (6:5), a Clear ‘recognition of the a 


range of the church; (3) Stephen’s, interpretation 
the real import of the teaching of Jésus as regards 
.Judaism; (4) the admission of Samaritans into the 
church (8 : 17, 25); (5) the admission of the Ethi- 
opian (8 : 38); and (6) the gradual founding of a 
number of Palestinian churches (8 : 40). 

The episode of Philip’s meeting with the Ethiopian 
officer is important as chronicling an advance step in 
the enlarging of the bounds of the church by admit- 


ting one who lived far away, and one to whom Juda-. 


ism granted only partial privileges; and it is full of 
interest. 

Philip's spirit of trustful obedience to God's lead- 
ing is indicated by ri sg: compliance with the un- 
usual command. ‘‘Why,” he might have said, 
‘‘should I leave this active work and go off south- 
wards along the trunk-road to Egypt which passes 
old Gaza?” He did go, and found thereby an un- 
usual opportunity for service. 

‘rhe Ethiopian officer was a man of deeply religious 
spirit. He had made the long and costly trip to Je- 
rusalem in order that he might catch more of the 
power of Judaism. He seems to have been per- 
plexed by his experience. Perhaps he had heard 
much about the Messiah while at bec hager cs and 
was desirous of mastering for himself the predictions 
concerning him. He needed guidance, but was 
teachable, By his question Philip was given an op- 

ortunity to preach to him the simple story of the 
ife and purpose of Jesus. It produced quick convic- 
tion, so that the eunuch went happily on his way, an 
accepted member of the Christian church. 

Philip's genius for dealing with men. and women 
found further illustration in fis slow tour of evangel- 
ization from Ashdod to Caesarea, among the villages 
and towns of the Maritime Plain. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


A leaflet containing suggestions for the successful conduct of a 
Bible class, and giving the names and prices of reference works bear- 
ing on the current lessons will be mail 
Co., upon request, for four cents in stamps. 

Regarding the ‘‘way that goeth to Gaza” see 
George Adam Smith’s remark and note, ‘‘ Historieal 
Geography” (pp. 186, 187). For Lemony regard- 
ing the interview with the eunuch see the Bible 
Dictionary, ‘‘ Philip, the Evangelist,” Bartlett's 
‘* Acts” (pp. 214-217), Lindsay's ‘‘Acts” (pp. ro1- 
103). 


III, SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON, 


This sugyests the duty and importance of obedient 
responsiveness to a divine call. A most important 
series of events were the outcome of Philip's. prompt 
obedience. 


The. Divine’ Sammons. .; How may we suppose 


‘thing will happen: 


by ‘The Sunday School ‘Times - 
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that it came to Philip? .What shows that he was 
sure of its divine source ? - ‘ : 

The Way that Goeth to Gaza. Note the natural 
route of a highway from Jerusalem or the hill country 


to Egypt. 

The Man of Ethiopia. What was his real posi- 
tion? How t an influence did it give him ? 

His Perplexity. Would he ‘iave received from 
the usual Jewish teachers an impression that this 
meant the Messiah ? : 

Philip's Response. What rare qualities did the 
immediate instruction and baptism of this African 
brother imply in Philip? 

Philip's Further ork. What did he do after 
leaving the eunuch? What do we know of him at 
Ceesarea ? (v. 40; comp. 21 : 8, 9). 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next WeeEx’s Lesson. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to bers of the class.) 


1. In how many places was the church built up? 
2. At Lydda who was healed by Peter? 3. What 
was Peter doing. in those parts? 4. What did he ac- 
complish at Joppa? 

Wasururn Coiiece, Topeka, Kansas. 








Workers’ Questions Answered 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Associa- 
tion will. answer questions on. Sunday-school matters—sof biblical 
questions—that are of eral interest. If not answered here, they 
‘will -be replied to Lay twee’ fo Address “‘ Marion Lawrance’s 


uestion 
Box,’’ The Sunday Sch imes, 1031 Walnut St.,-Philadel 


ia, Pa. 





‘ . Where can I secure lesson-helps for the blind ? 

This question has come to me from various sources. 
Such lesson-helps, in raised print, can be secured of 
the Rev. Albert Dale Gantz, 150 Nassau Street, care 
American Tract Society, New York City. The price 
of the publication is $1.56 a year. 





MISSOURI.—We have decided to hold a local Sunday- 
school convention to arouse interest in the work. Has any 
one made a specialty of the country Sunday-school and left 
any literature on that point? ‘There is no young men’s class 
in our Sunday-school, no primary department, no one that 
leads singing. Our superintendent is the best man for the 
position we have in the community, but he does not inspire 
“enthusiasm. We are in a rut; and have been for years. Iam 

womporery nr supply in the pulpit, and can stay only two months 
more, -We want to do something, and do it quickly. What 
is a practical ideal to set before a country Sunday-school ? 
How shall we arouse interest and enthusiasm and make the 
Sunday-school attractive to old and young? Please suggest a 
book for superintendent and one for teachers.—J. R. W. 
'-A- mistaken idea has become current these days 
that a country Sunday-school is at a disadvantage 
simply because it is a country Sunday-school. As a 
matter of fact the disadvantages of a country Sun- 
day-school are more imaginary than real. 

n the ordinary well-to-do country community a 
Sunday-school ‘has less to contend with in order to 
secure attendance than many a big city school. 

It-is readily granted that in some respects city 
schools have an advantage, but in other respects the 
advantages of the country school are far greater 
than those of the city. The high tension of life, the 
many distractions and attractions innumerable to 
draw the children and young people away from the 
Sunday-school,—all of chess and other things militate 
against the city school in greater degree than in the 
country. 

Some of the best schools in our land are country 
schools. What these particular Sunday-schools need 
isto know what is going on in- the Sunday-school 
world. ‘‘ No information, no inspiration.” Many a 
Sunday-school situated exactly like yours has been 
aroused into tremendous activity by simply getting 
a vision of the possibilities of Sunday-school work. 

The local Sunday-school convention suggestion is 
capital. If one person interested will go about it to 
get up this convention, and then by every possible 

evice endeavor to secure the presence of -all the 


workers and adult members of the school, and as far — 


as sible the church members at that place, and 
hold a real live, spiritual, stirring convention; some- 
Not everything will happen that 
ought to happen, but the ice will be broken. 

are should be taken in getting up such a pro- 
gram, however, to secure some speakers that have a 
message to deliver. One real live Sunday-school 
worker ‘‘ turned loose” in such a convention would 
arouse an interest that may never die out. 

Following such a convention, it would be a good 
idea for the one person who is most interested in the 
matter to secure a good book on Sunday-school work 
and read it to the teachers and officers chapter by 
chapter. 

I suggest that, as the first book you try Fay 
Huntington's ‘*The Boynton Neighborhood” ($1). 
There is just enough of a love story in this to hold 
attention while it exploits the Home Department. 
This is one of the best departments to push first in 
trying -to-create interestin the Sunday-school, for it 
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will arouse interest in the home, and that is one of 
the best places to begin. 

Other books that might be taken would include Dr. 
Schauffler’s ‘‘ Ways of Working” ($1), Dr. Vincent's 
** Modern Sunday. School "’ (go cents), Fox's ‘‘ The Vil- 
lage and. Country Sunday. School” (25 cents), and 
Trumbull's ‘‘ Teaching and Teachers” ($1.25). 


For Children at Home 


“Honey” at the ’Phone 
By Mrs. A. E. C. Maskell 


$¢ ONEY’S” mama had gone to market, leaving 
her home with nurse. Nurse was upstairs 
making. beds, while little Honey, with hands 
behind her, was trudging about the sitting-room 
looking for something to do. 

There’was a’phone in the house which was a great 
mystery to Honey when it first came. She could 
hear voices talking -back to mama, yet could not see 
a person; Was some one hidden away in the horn 
her mother:put te her ear, or was it in the machine 
itself ? 

Hortey never failed to be on hand when the bell 
rang, ‘and fowtd that her mother generally talked 
to her best and dearest friends, ladies that were such 
frequént callers that Honey knew them all by name. 

er mama wrote down, the names of her friends 
with the number of their ‘phones, and, because the 
child was so inquisitive. about it, she very ny 
explained*to her just how the whole thing worked, 
never thinking that Honey would sometime try it for 
herself; and, indeed, for a while she satisfied herself 
by playing “phone. 

She would roll up a piece of popes and call out. 
through it: ‘‘ Hullo!’ asking and answering all the 
questions herself. 

One day, on finding herself alone, she took down 
the receiver and tried to talk to one of her mama's 
friends, but it was all a failure. 

She watched mama still more closely after that, 
and, on this particular morning, while mama was at 
market, she tried again, commencing with the first 
nnmber on her mama’s list. 

Taking down the receiver, she called out, ‘‘ Hullo!” 
Then soon came the answer back, ‘‘ Hullo!” 

**T wants A-215,” said Honey, holding the receiver 
to her ear. 

‘* Yes,” came the reply. 

‘* Are you Miss Samor ?” asked Honey. 

‘* Yes,” was the reply. 

‘*We wants you to come to our house to-night to 
supper, mama and me.” 

‘* Who's mama and me?” asked the voice. 

‘* Honey,” was the reply. 

‘*Honey, through the ‘phone, eh?’’ laughed 
voice. ‘* Tell mama I will come with pleasure.” 

Honey was not only delighted, but greatly ex- 
cited. 

She used every number on her mother’s list, in- 
viting them all to supper. 

About four o'clock P.M. the guests began to arrive, 
much to ‘‘Honey’s” mama’s amazement and con- 
sternation, especially when they divested them- 
selves of their wraps, and proceeded to make them- 
selves comfortable. 

What could it mean? She would think she was 
having a ead ha party if every one had not come 
empty-handed. Perhaps it was a joke on her. If 
so, they would find she was as game as they. 

There wasn’t enough in the house to feed half that 
crowd, but she had the 'phone, and she fairly made 
the orders fly for a while. 

When her husband came home from his office, he 
was surprised to find the parlors filled with company. 

While helping the guests to the second plate of 
chicken, turning to his wife, he said: ‘‘ Why, this is 
a sort of surprise, isn’t it?” 

Honey’s mama's faced flamed, and she looked right 
down to her nose without saying a word. 

‘* Why didn’t you tell me you were going to invite 
them, and I would have breught home some flowers ?” 
said Honey's papa. 

Honey, who sat right next to her papa, resplendent 
in a white dress and flowing curls, clutched his 
sleeve, and said: ‘It’s my party, papa. I ’wited 
’em frew the ’phone.’ Honey likes to have cean coes 
on, and have comp’ny.” 

It was the visitors’ turn now to blush, but Honey’s 
papa and mama laughed so uproariously that it made 
them feel that it was all right even if Honey had sent 
out the invitations. 

Not one went home without extending an invita- 
tion to her host and hostess to another dinner or 
supper, and in every one Honey was included. 

‘* Just what she wanted, the little monkey,” said 
her page as he tossed her up in his arms and kissed 
her. hen turning to his wife, he said: ‘‘ Never 
mind, mother, she will learn better as she grows 
older.” 


Canton, N. J. 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 7 (Acts 8 : 26-40) 


“But Now Lead Thou Me On” 
(Continued from page 97) 

the midst of their successful program, there 
would some sudden and subtle sense of 
failure and disillusion that challenged it all, 
and brought life to a standstill at the ve 
moment when to thé eyes of the world it 
seemed to be have eve before it. 
Then a man becomes convineed of the fact 
that over our lives there is One whose 
interest is keener than ours can ever be. 
We have mistaken our province ; for it is not 
in men that walketh to direct his steps, and 
to try to serve God without His guidance 
may be one of the unholiest things a man 
may attempt. But everything yet remains 
open to the soul that is sensitive enough to 
feel this. 

The fault was not in the definiteness of the 
plan, but in the indefinite place in it that was 
assigned to God. Sooner or later, with that 
left to chance, the rere was bound to be- 
come unsatisfying. ‘‘ I have been reading,’’ 
said Edward Payson, ‘‘the lives of a number 
of persons of eminent usefulness, and I find 
that none of them was for much until 
he had laid aside his ambition to be a great 
and notable person and had left it to God to 
determine what he was to be.’’ ‘* But now 
lead thou me on”’ was in effect what Chal- 
mers said at the turning of his ministry, when 
his great effectiveness began. Thought out 
as his course had bee. und planned accord- 
ing to his own ideas of what was best for him 
to undertake, he came to this arrest, in which 
he found that, ry everything was going 
as he had planned, his life was not getting 
on, Then with all frankness, as one glad to 
be quit of a bad business, he said of all those 


any soul any good it was more than he ever 


down of his purpose, it was rather the dis- 


covery that he had none that was worthy of | his sincere piety, his joyful confidence, his 


the name. Intense relief marked his sur- 
render, while all the freshness and invention, 
the new ways and the romance and adventure 
of Christian service, began only after he had 
left it all to God as to what he was to do and 
what he was to become. 

**Lead thou me on”’ is. the voice of re- 
lief and liberty, not of break-down and 
miséry. To realize that life-was not meant 
to direct itself, and that no life was ever able 
to do it to any high achievement, is to find 
that flexibility which is just what the soul 
longs for but sees so little of when it has sub- 
mitted itself to the awful rigor of a plan of 
its own. Our limitations are broken up; 
and yet how slow we are to see it, for we 
look upon God’s leading as if that were to 
limit our life and its plans! There is a 
limitation that increases a hundred-fold our 
efficiency and our peace and our freedom, 
and when we have sought it and won it we 
shall have not a doubt about what js the 
chief element in surrender. We shall know 
that it is not a crushed but an emancipated 
will, not a mood of resignation, but the 
knowledge that we never lived till now. 








Good Change 
Coffee to Postum 


The large army of persons who have 
found relief from many chronic ailments 
by changing from coffee to Postum as a 
daily beverage, is wing each day. 

It is only a simple question of trying 
it for oneself in order to know the joy 
of returning health as realized by an 
Illinois young lady. She writes: 

“‘I had been a coffee drinker nearly 
all my life, and it affected my stomach— 
caused insomnia, and I was seldom with- 
out a headache, I had heard about 
Postum and how beneficial it was, so 
concluded to quit coffee and try it. 

‘‘T was delighted with the change. I 
can now sleep well and seldom ever 
have headache. My stomach has gotten 
strong and I van eat without suffering 
afterwards. I think my whole system 
greatly benefited by Postum. 

‘* My brother also suffered from stom- 
ach trouble while he drank coffee, but 
now, since using Postum he feels so 
much better he would not go back to 
coffee for anything.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read, ‘*The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘“There’sa Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? Anew. 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, March 7, 1909. 
Life lessons for Me from the Psalms 
(Psa. 46: 1-11. Consecration 
: Meeting). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoN.— My confessional (Isa. 51). 
‘Tugs, — My shepherd (Psa. 23). 
WrEb.—My war-song ( Psa. 68 : 1-6). 
‘THURS.—My King (Psa. 2). 
Fri.—My Saviour (Psa. 22 : 1-11). 
Sat.—My Home (Psa, go : 1-12). 











Mention other Psalms of personal experience. 
Quote some comforting verses from the 
Psalms. 

= helpful passages and tell how they 
help. 


T WAS after this -sixth 
Psalm that Demetrius, Grand Prince of 
Russia in the 14th century, plunged into 

the fight with the Mongol invaders and 
utterly defeated them at Koulikoff. 

Luther’s use of the Psalm, says Prothero, 

‘*exemplifies his magnificent courage, and 
suggests the source from which it sprang. 
There, were moments when even he felt 
something akin to despair, and he asked 
with the Psalmist, ‘Why art thou cast 





had any account of, It was not the break- |p. © ee eee 


down, O my soul?’ In such hours he 


1 ‘ ; 
- former triumphs of his that if they ever did | igrinine Galli scarmer yp i p-ang thy dare 


us sing the 46th Psalm,’ and the two friends 
‘Ein’ feste 
The version is char- 
It was his heartiness, 


Burg ist unser Gott.’ 
acteristic of the man. 


simplicity and strength, his impetuosity and 
ruggedness.”’ 

It was a favorite Psalm of Cromwell’s. In 
1656 he says to Parliament: *‘If you set 
your hearts to it [to make God’s will done 
on earth, and first of all in England] then you 
will sing Luther’s Psalm (46). That is a 


rare psalm for a Christian ! and if he set’ his: 


heart open, and can approve it to God, ‘we 
shail hear him say, ‘God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.’.. . 
If Pope and Spaniard, and devil and all, set 
themselves against us—yet in the name of the 
Lord we should destroy them! ‘The Lord 
of Hosts is with us ; the God of Jacob is our 
refuge.’ ’’ 

This was the Psalm which upbore the 


| English soldiers in Jellalabad when Dr. 


Brydon came in, the last survivor of the 
British Cabul force in 1841, and following on 
his heels the storm burst upon the garrison. 
‘*They knew that, insufficiently provided 
with ammunition, and scantily supplied with 
food, fighting behind crumbling walls whose 
circuit was too vast to be properly manned, 
they would have to hold their own for weeks 
against a host excited by previous victory. 
Such a position might well solemnize the 
feelings of the most careless. On the next 
Sunday the whole garrison assembled for 
Divine service in one of the squares of the 
Bala Hissar. There was no chaplain, but 
the Church Service was read to the officers 
and men by a gray-haired captain, of slight, 
well-knit re, whose clear, strong voice 
made every word audible. Instead of the 
Psalms appointed for the day, he chose the 
forty-sixth Psalm, ‘God is our hope and 
strength,’ etc., which, as he said, ‘ Luther 
was wont to use in seasons of peculiar diffi- 
culty and depression.” The words, well 
suited to the desperate circumstances of the 
arrison, expressed their determination to de- 
end the battlements to the last extremity. 
They expressed, also, the sublime dependence 
upon God which was the strength of Henry 
Havelock, who officiated as chaplain. He 
was then an unknown man, though he had 
served with distinction in Burma, in Afghan- 
istan, Gwalior, and the Sutlej. Fifteen years 
later, when he died at Alumbagh, after the 
relief of Lucknow, his name was a household 
word, 
‘I have for forty years,’ he said, ‘so ruled 
my. life, that, when death came, I might face 
it without fear.’ ”’ 

From this Psalm John Wesley took his 
last words: ‘* The Lord of Hosts is with us, 
the God of Jacob is our refuge.’? Through- 
out,the last night he was heard attempting to 





repeat the words. They are good words 
both to live and to die by. : 


His death was worthy of his life. | 





Fire Insurance Rates Too High ? 


Doubtless. But the rate simply measures the fire 
loss as a thermometer does the temperature. Rates 
in America are ten times higher than in some parts 
of Europe, but—in 1908 the fire loss in America was 
238 Millions of Dollars. This enormous waste 
was largely preventable. Slipshod methods of con- 
struction and criminal carelessness in the use. of prop- 
erty bring about this temble fire loss. Is it any won- 
der fire rates are high in America ? bes 

you want to help reduce the fire cost and 
fre insurance rates? THE. HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY has published a book 
on this subject which contains chapters for the House- 
holder, the Merchant and the Manufacturer. It tells 
each how to reduce the chance of fire in his particular 
class of property. If all property owners would 
follow the suggestions of this book the fire waste 
would be lessened and fire insurance rates would 
be greatly reduced. The book also gives valuable 
advice as to how insurance should be wnitten and tells 
in simple language common errors to avoid. This book 
may save you thousands of 
dollars and much trouble, 
no matter in what com- 
pany you are insured, It 
is free. Send for it at once. 










‘ THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn, 
Send me your Book “Fire Prevention 
and Fire Insurance,” advertised in The 
Sunday School Times. 





























Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoons for the Children 


For parents who seek helpful occupation for the children for 
the free hours of Sunday. A veritable mine of suggestive 
material, including lists of books and games—the cream of. - 
268 letters submitted by parents. 50 cents net, postpaid. 


Tue Sunpay Scnoor Times Co., 1031 Walnut St, PHitapEeLpuia, Pa, 


Burpee’s? 
SEOCAS Moretate Guslity in sosde 


A book of 174 pages. It tells the plain truth about the Best Seeds that ran‘be 
grown,—as proved atour famous FORDHOOK FARMS,—the most complete trial 
grounds in America. - With hundreds of illustrations from p phs and 
Carefully written descriptions, it is A SAFE GUIDE to success in the garden 
a 








“Silent Salesman” of The World's 
Largest Mail-Order Business ia 








W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Building, Philadeiplia. 
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THE BUTCHER 
¥ SPOTLESS 





This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no a petteee like cleanly 
surroundi og at is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his sho a aie and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as @ new penny. 














The 
Cure for 
Restless 

Boys 


Is not to make them sit 
still, even if you could. 
Turn their restlessness into 
activity. Give them some- 
thing to do—at home and 
during the lesson period, 
too. 

“ Hand-work in the Sun- 
day-school,” by the Rev. 
Milton S. Littlefield, is the 
new book which tells about 
note-book making, and 
sand-tray work and pulp 
and clay-modeling to be 
done by Sunday-school boys 
and girls. Illustrated very 
fully. Some samples of the 
outline maps used in the 
work will be sent free with 
a mail order for the book. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co., 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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‘Pledges in the Primary Room 


HETHER or not the children of a 
raves room should be asked to 
sign a temperance pledge has long 

been a debated question in the minds of 
their teachers and parents, and there is still 
a diversity of opinion even among our 
leaders. 

Those in favor of it assert that the quar- 
terly temperance lessons can be so clearly 
taught that the children will fully under- 
stand what they are doing; and they re- 
mind us that we cannot start too young in a 
good cause, 

Others, equally anxious for the individual 
child and as. zealous for temperance, feel 
that the too-early pledging is a mistake, de- 
claring that this step, like that of joining the 
church, requires three things of which few 
children under nine years of age are capa- 
ble, comprehension of the pledge itself, a 
real conviction, and a clear determination. 

We know that children’s emotions are 
aroused at a touch; that they will do almost 
a to please the teacher, and that they 

1 gleefully sign any paper just to show 

their ability to write their names. Therefore 
it is a foregone conclusion that a pledge car- 
ried into a primary room will be signed by 
every child there. 

Undoubtedly the oldest ones have reached 
the place where they do understand the 
nature of their promise and something of the 
solemnity of it; but if the paper be brought 
in, there can be no discrimination,—and the 

oungest will clamor to ‘‘join the pledge’’ 
Just because the older ones are doing so. 

Unwilling to allow this wholesale signing 
of irresponsible little people, and yet anxious 
to do my duty by the older ones, I have hit 
upon the following plan : 

Each June a class is graduated from the 
room, During the year, in the quarterly 


| temperance lessons, I take pains to say to all 


the pupils : 

‘* By the time you are ready to go into the 
main school, you will be old enough to sign 
a card promising God and yourself that you 
will never, never, drink any of this evil stuff. 


— 








Wrong Breakfast 
Change Gave Rugged Heaith 


Many persons think that for strength 
they must begin the day with a break- 
fast of meat and other heavy foods. 
This is a mistake, as anyone can easily 
discover for himself. 

A. West My ee carpenter’s experi- 
ence may benefit others. He writes: 

‘*T used to be a very heavy breakfast 
eater, but finally indigestion caused me 
such distress I became afraid to eat any- 


thin 

My wife suggested a trial of Grape- 
Mate and as | had to eat something or 
starve, I concluded to take her*advice. 
She fixed me up a dish, and I remarked 
at the time that the quality was all right, 
but the quantity was too small—I wanted 
a saucerful. 

‘*But she said a small amount of 
Grape-Nuts went a long way, and that 
I must eat it according to directions. 
So I started in with Grape-Nuts and 
cream, two soft boiled eggs and some 
crisp toast for breakfast. 

**T cut out meats and a lot of other 
stuff I had been used to eating all my 
life, and was gratified to see that I was 

tting better right along. I conciuded 
fh had struck the right thing, and stuck 
to it. I had not only been eating im- 
proper food, but too much, 

‘“‘I was working at the carpenter’s 
trade at that time, and thought that un- 
less I had a hearty breakfast with plenty 
of meat I would play out before dinner. 
But after a few days of my ‘‘ new break- 
fast”’ I found I could de.more work, felt 
better in every way, and now I am not 
| bothered with indigestion.” 
| Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
| Creek, Mich. Read, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
| ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a Reason.” 
| Ever read the above letter? A new 

one appears from time to time. They 
| are seuaine, true, and full of human 
interest. 











‘tion day, and with a clear conscience I see 





For Teachers of the Little Ones 








From now until then I want you to think of 
it often, talk with your father and mother 
about it, and ask God many times to make 
you strong enough to take this solemn 
promise,’’ 

This prepares their minds for it, and fol- 
lowing the last temperance ‘lesson the class 
has with us (usually it is the last Sunday in 
March), I cali them together, discuss the 
matter with them, and then give each a card 
o be taken home and returned to me, signed 
or unsigned, the next Sunday. 

Thus the pledging for temperance becomes 
a part of the farewell work in the primary 
room, is recognized publicly on their promo- 


thenr go out from my care. 

Let joining the church become, in a like 
manner, the decisive step upon promotion 
from the junior department; then our inter- 
mediate teachers will find themselves con- 
cerned with the training of Christians, not 
the making of them. And it is so much 
easier for a class to take thi; step together 
than for the individual to do it alone. 

We need definite plans and systematized 
efforts in our Sunday-school work. I know 
I feel a sense of relief to. have the pledge- 
signing in my primary room thus assigned to 

ogical, specified time, and limited to those 
who cun take it intelligently. —Lee McCrae, 
Birmingham, Ala, 





Overcoming Timidity 


ITTLE children entering the beginners’ | 
class are usually shy, half-frightened, | 
and wholly unresponsive to the teach- | 

er’s friendliest advances. She must win 


them for herself before she can do much if 


any teaching. For even those who are 
chatterboxes at home are veritable clams 
until they become so interested that they for- 
get themselves. 

So a certain beginners’ teacher resorts to 
many pretty schemes to make her tiny pupils 
talk and sing. Among them is this—which 
works like a charm : 

After teaching the thought, words and 
music of a new song, she says, ‘‘ Now I am 
going to close my eyes tight ; one of you sing 
it all by yourself, and see if I can guess who 
is doing it.’’ 

The minute she shuts her eyes some little 
voice pipes up and is promptly ‘‘ guessed.’’ 





They are eager to take their turns—indeed 
they will clamor to *‘ try’’ when they cannot | 
say the words and can only hum the simple | 
air—and they are always delighted when I 
can name the right one. 

Some stern grown people may wi 
to this as too much like play in Sunday- | 
school. They forget that we are dealing 
with mere babies who, as psychologists tell | 
us, can only listen a few minutes at a time. 

They are being taught to sing, to do it be- 
fore others, to hear their own voices in public, 
and to forget self; while the teacher is cer- 
tainly making fast friends of every one of 
them. 

Then when she asks them to bow their 
heads and repeat the simple prayer she lines, 
they do it reverently and speak distinctly be- 
cause they are no longer afraid of their own 
voices, 


“ 
Save the Picture-Rolls 


HEN once the roll of large pictures 
illustrating the Sunday-school les- 
sons is introduced into a primary 

room the teacher hardly knows how to get 
on without it. But just of late, after some 
seven years in the work, one teacher has 
learned to make full use of these rolls. 

Now, when the first lesson of the quarter 
has been taught, she detaches that illustration 
and tacks it lightly low upon the wall at one 
end of the room. The next Sunday it is 
usually referred to in connecting the lessons, 
the children turning their eyes toward it 
with intelligent appreciation, They know 
that story, so the simple sight of the picture 
recalls it, and saves time and words. 

Thus, Sunday ._ by Sunday, . going through 
the quartér’s study, the pictures are detached 
and put upon the wall in régular order, not 
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Scott’s Emulsion 


Your doctor will tell you so. 


Nothing helps these thin, pale 
children like Scott’s Emulsion. 
It the very element of 
fat need. it su them 
with a perfect an pared 
digested nourishment. 
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merely decorating the room, but serving: to 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 7 (Acts 8: 26-40) 


A Trial Offer 


The hand-book of every up-to-date teacher 
GE. 


ATU TAKIN 
« 


SELECT NOT ES 0) 


sis Va 
was See \ 
fatale annual volume. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST COMMENTARY 
ON THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1909 


A masterpiece of hen pag research, concise yet ex- 
a presented a@ systematic, practical one 
ly manner, Regular price, $1.25 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Upon ue we will 
postpotd der 
Sunday School Times. w od | it for too 
weeks, then either return the book or send us $4.95. 


Accept it—why *<°3!% 12000 work- 


ers have used it annu- 
ally, and cannot do without it, Can you ask fora 

ter guarantee of its value? Try it—free—by send- 
ing a postal request to the publishers, 


Boston W. A. Wilde Company Chicago 














Your Children 
speak in the language of the twentieth 
century. In school, they are taught the 
language of the present day, Is it natural 
then, that in their Bible study, they 
should be -expected to understand the 
English of the seventeenth century? The 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 
ts for you and your’children:”“It is the 
Bible truth revealed in the clear, simple 
language of the twentieth century. 


24-page Booklet Sent Free 


This book tells about the previons 
translations of the Scriptures and shows 
by the Fnac am change and development of 
the Engh anguage in the past 300 years, the 
American Stanton Bible became a real neces- 
po The booklet tells also of the thirty years of 

rt spent in producing the American Standard 
Bible and gives many endorsements from promi- 
nent clergymen and religious writers of all denomi- 
nations, with names of colleges and institutions 
where it is used. 
A postal will bring the booklet—write for it to-day 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for over 50 Years 















37A East 18th St., Hew York 








tical treatise on verbal memory—words—con- 
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10-Cent 
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TEMPORE—The Roya) Road to Oratory—prac- 
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First. An address to boys by HENRY 
DRUMMOND. Neatly bound and 
stitched. 10 cents ; $1.00 a dozen. 


Lowering Morals by Raising Mone 
The church fair question frankly dis- 
cussed, 10 cents ; $1.00 a dozen. 


Individual Soul-Winning. By R. A. 
TORREY, CHARLES M. ALEXANDER, 
GreorGE T. B. Davis, CHARLES GAL- 
LAUDET TRUMBULL. A plea for indi- 
vidual work. 10 cents; $1.00 a dozen. 


Strengthening the Sunday - School 
Library. Hints from a practical 
librarian. By ELizaBETH L. Foore. 
10 cents ; $1.00 a dozen, 
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( Continued from preceding page) 
unite the lessons and to prepare thd children 
for the review. 
Of course when the new quarter com- 
mences all these pictures must come down ; 


them out to the prison or had the janitor 
burn them up. Now they are filed carefully 
away for future reference. 

For instance, when we had the lesson of 
David bringing the - to Soe oat een? how fine 
it would have show alongside of that 
scene of the ark ners the cart the one where 
the priests bore it upon their shoulders, lead- 
ing Ithe Israelites across the Jordan! The 
one picture was negative, the other positive. 
Also she could have had the picture of the 
tabernacle in the wilderness, and these would 
have recalled the sacred box to the children 
most clearly, and saved her from tedious ex- 
planation. 

When we teach David’s kindness to Jona 
than’s son, by all means have up the picture 
of David and Jonathan as young men. 

For the temperance lesson, if we have 
saved our rolls, we may have several illus- 
trations that will teach the same truth instead 
of one. Then when Christmas comes, the 
more pictures of the nativity we can have to 
put among our decorations the better. 

Of course, some of the pictures in the rolls 
we do not care for; but there has been im- 
mense improvement among them in recent 
years. Many now are copies of famous 
paintings, and as such are well worth pre- 
serving, if only for wall decoration, and 


‘| really too good for one Sunday’s use only. 


** Suppose you leave David and Goliath,’’ 
suggested one small boy, watching the old 
pictures taken down. The teacher saw that 
she was robbing him of one of his friends, 
and will hereafter ask the children at the 
end of the quarter what ones they would 
like to have ‘left on the wall. It will be a 
test of taste and tell her something more of 
them. 

So the choicest will have place on the 
walls for many months, hanging low where 
wee fingers may point out objects that espe- 
cially attract. 

And the teacher will find herself referring 
to the scenes pictured upon the wall in giving 
the new “lesson, thus. making her truth 


| clearer, more concrete, and adding force to 


the teaching by hooking the new on to ‘the 
old. Please save your picture-rolls ! 


<0 


The Daily Altar 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A. 
March 1 to 7 


MoN.—Almighty God, I bless thee that thy 

ower is as broad as thy love. Help me to 
b hide trustfully in thy love, believing that in 
thy strength I can accomplish all things. De- 
liver me from all fear, and let me march as one 
who already hears the final song. 


‘TUES.—My Father in heaven, wilt thou hear 
me for all the sons and daughters of men? I 
pray that all the barriers that divide us may be 
ne in the- overwhelming sea of thy 
grace. t all suspicion and misunderstanding 
melt away in the fires of Christian love. Let 
the people praise thee, let all the people praise 
thee ! 

WED.—Almighty Father, thou hast called 
me to be a child of light. Wilt. thou deliver 
me from all the works of darkness, and espe- 
cially redeem me from all unworthy motives and 
desires? Give me purity in the inner parts. 

THURS.—Most gracious God, let me renew 
my vow to thee in holy gladness of heart. Thy 
mercies are new, let my songs abide with thy 
bounty. Keep mine eves fresh to the discern- 
ment of thy grace, and let me see the tokens of 
thy love everywhere upon my daily road. 

FRI.—Most merciful God, wilt thou sweeten 
my bitter-thoughted heart with charity like 


and my enmities into good-will. Let the living 
Branch touch my bitter pools, and make them 
pure and sweet. 


SatT.—Eternal God, help me to believe in thy 
constant presence. Save me from thinking that 
I can tread beyond the pale of thy grace and 
love. At home and abroad, in sickness or in 
health, let me have the assurance that I am in 
Emmanuel’s land. Let me always feel about 
me the native air of the Kingdom of God. 


SuN.—Holy Father, wilt thou take the scales 
from mine eyes? Save me from short-sighted- 
ness and from actual blindness. May I have 
the very eves of the Master that I may look upon 
the world in the spirit of compassion and serv- 
ice! Send out thy light and thy truth, let them 
lead me. 





and here is where she blundered. Thinking | 
| they were done with them, she either sent 


thine? Change my hatreds into compassions, | 
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SON IUMPH., By I. H. Meredith, 
om oe fh A. with this om ser’s works 
ap find this ome ne su ore ormer =. 

t possesses virility and variety, and is sure to be one 
of the most popular services far Easter, 1909. 


Complete Orchestration, $1.50. 
HE vigroR KING. Tullar, Pullin, Lowden, 
Solly and Martin. Those = hing a variety of author- 
ship will find this one of the best we have ever issued. 
Complete Orchestration, $1.50. 
THE MESS. a8 oF for Libretto by E. L. 
Rolfe, music by E. A. Stabler. ‘service ot great merit 
by comparatively pO writers. Mr. Stabler strikes a 


new note in his style of writing and Mr. Rolfe has told 
the Easter Story in a beautiful and helpful manner. 


Prices, 55 comte De Ba mh poetgele. $4.00 per 


A sample woe of six different services will be 
sent postpala fo or 10 cents in stamps. 
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Prepared by Chas. H. Gabriel 
An Easter Service of the highest quality with 16 
s of beautiful and cuagarene 6 songs, eppropsiate 
recitations, responsive reading, etc. Songs especial! 
fine in both words and music, and ea: ty feared 
Price, sc. each; soc. per go pet 100, BX postpaid, 
Sample copy free if you mention Ss. 
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. HYMNS” is the title of Ira D. Sankey’s 

book of autobiographical 
24 illustrations. Beauti- 
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alnut St. .» Philadelphia, Pa. 
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APD RESS ON DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MEMORY. Mailed free to introduce educational 
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EASTER MUSIC 
THE VICTOR KING, Anew eres concert 
exercise by Powell G. Fithian. Sample free. 
A new Suniday-school concert 


E 
exercise, edited by J. H. Fillmore. 5c. Sample free 
MY RISEN 





Pictures 


T*2, BEAUTIFUL COLORED TISSOT PIC- 

URES and complete list of 240 subjects (120 
Old pescnenent and 120 New Testament) will be sent 
for five cents in stamps. ‘The Sunday School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





N LORD. A beautiful new solo for 
voice. eR mai Mailed for 25c. 
DAY, OF eA A strong Easter solo for 
medium 7 Mailed for 25c. 


Our Easter Cetatogue Free, Contains many new 
musical publications of interest. By all means get it. 


Fillmore Music House 


528 Elm St., Cincinnati,O. 
41-43 Bible House, N.Y. 
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THE EROBE Victorious }Ssr2ic 9h temps” 


b= ona tes Easter : 
GETHSEMANE TO CALVARY. 40 cents, 
hoir Cantata for General 
THE PRODIGAL SON (new). 50 cents. 
Subject to discount and samples for examination at 


our expense. 
ee Arch St.,Philadeiphia, ~ 


HALL- MACK C 27 East 22nd St., New York, N. 


"10D St, C 


EASTER MUSIC 


DAY oF Dempnt. by Wilson, and LIFE, 
Easter services. Sample of each’ Pa 

to —— aeumeaie The Sunday School Times. 

EASTER TREASURY No. 14. 

and exercise rice, 15 cents. 

UNITED PRAISE. A New Suagay-echeol Song 

Book. Sample pages and special offers Free. 

THE LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 

150 Fifth Avenue 216-218 W. Fifth St. 

New York Dayton, Ohio 


PE ASTER SERVICES 
** Glorious Easter ”’ ** Jesus Lives”’ 


SEND 8 CENTS and we will send samples of 
each of the above, our 112 page Easter catalogue 
of Easter cards, booklets, novelties, hangers, 
bookmarks, etc., also illustrated circular of Easter 
Collection Devices, etc. 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., 
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weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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